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Chronicle 


Washington Conference.—The Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Limitation of Armament laid its report 
on the restriction of aircraft before the general commit- 
tee on January 9. According to the 
report, it was the opinion of those who 
had studied the question, that there 
existed at present no practical way of limiting military 
and naval aviation; it was desirable however, that a future 
conference should be called to study and define the laws of 
aerial warfare, and to take up once more the question of 
limiting aerial armament. The main reason alleged for 
the impracticability of restricting naval aerial armament 
was the fact that efforts to limit aircraft in connection 
with land armament had failed. Men trained for air ser- 
vice in the army could easily pass into the same service in 
the navy. Another reason urged against the limitation of 
naval aircraft was the effect such action would have on 
the development of aerial navigation in general and par- 
ticularly on its development for commercial usages. Avia- 
tion, especially in the administration of colonial posses- 
sions where other means of rapid transportation were in- 
adequate, was an important instrument for the advance- 
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ment of peaceful pursuits and the benefit of suffering 
humanity. It would be unwise, therefore, to put a ban 
on the progress of civilization. The Committee, induced 
by these considerations, adopted unanimously the follow- 
ing resolution : 

The committee is of the opinion that it is not at present prac- 
ticable to impose any effective limitations upon the numbers or 
characteristics of aircraft, either commercial or military. 

The Committee also discussed the advisability of fram- 
ing rules for aircraft that would bring that branch of ser- 
vice under the general rules of warfare. It was unani- 
mously agreed that the matter should be referred to a 
Committee on Draft, with a view to specific proposals in 
the form of a resolution. 


Belgium.—The school question has always played an 
important part in the religious and political life of the 
country. In 1912 it gave rise to heated discussions in the 
Senate and the lower legislative assem- 
bly. The war naturally brought a 
respite to the struggle waged by the 
Catholics on the one side for the freedom of their educa- 
tional establishments and on the other by the Liberals and 
the Socialists against the Catholic program. As late even 
as 1919 and 1920, when the country had its thoughts 
centered on the urgent problems of reconstruction, the 
Ministry, whose purpose was to unite all Belgians for the 
common welfare, respected the existing laws governing the 
schools, continued the public subsidies to the “ free 
schools,” those namely in which Catholics were allowed 
full liberty to teach and to give religious instruction abso- 
lutely unhampered by the State, and even increased the 
salaries of the teachers engaged in these schools. These 
measures had the happiest results. They really saved the 
Catholic free elementary schools. For the Catholics, im- 
poverished by the war, would have been totally unable to 
provide for the expenses of such institutions. 

But, while grateful for such help, Belgian Catholics are 
not without serious grievances in the matter of education. 
Liberals and Socialists concentrated all their efforts against 
the Catholic program. They demanded that the position 
of Minister of Arts and Sciences, equivalent to that of 
Minister of Education, be given to a member of the 
Liberal-Socialist bloc, the notorious Socialist Destrée, who 
has since resigned. The choice of such a member means 
a great deal in the present system. For the personal in- 
fluence of the Minister exerts an enormous pressure on the 
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educational atmosphere. The Minister, it is true, does 
not appoint the teachers, for that right belongs to the 
Communes, but he does appoint the Inspectors of primary 
education, the entire staff and personnel of the intermedi- 
ate schools and of the institutions of higher learning, under 
the control of the State. Moreover he provides for the 
establishment of the State Normal Schools, decides on the 
practical application of the education laws in every depart- 
ment, and controls the nomination of the members con- 
stituting the various boards engaged in drawing up educa- 
tional and administrative plans. In all these questions the 
appointments made by M. Destrée were not of a nature 
to allay the apprehensions of Belgian Catholics. At the 
very beginning of his term of office, he established a 
Bureau of Public Instruction, whose membership was 
made up of men known for their partisanship. Later ou, 
when he reorganized the various boards of the Ministry 
of Public Education, he showed an odious partiality to the 
anti-Catholic bodies. To the supreme council, composed 
of fifteen members, he allotted only three Catholics; to 
the board whose duties are to look after the improvement 
and increasing efficiency of higher education, composed 
of twenty-one members, he gave only ten Catholics; a 
similar board dealing with intermediate education, counts 
but one Catholic member out of the four appointed. 
Towards the end of 1920, M. Destrée appointed ninety- 
five assistant inspectors of schools. Of these, only two 
represented the Catholic side. Besides this, anti-Christian 
and anti-patriotic tendencies were slowly being unmasked 
in the ministerial programs of education. Executive orders 
eliminated from the examination of school mistresses for 
the kindergartens and elementary schools, all mention of 
man’s duties towards God. From the history text-books 
all that related to the introduction of Christianity into 
Belgium was ruthlessly expunged. In addition, reckless 
use was made of the public moneys by showing undue 
favoritism to the State schools, to the detriment of the 
free or Catholic schools. The Minister even went so far 
as to make known his intention of introducing into the 
elementary State schools, a program of purely rationalistic 
ethics independent of the program of religious instruction. 
We can easily conjecture the evil consequences of such a 
substitution. 

Before the war, the enemies of Catholicism, Liberals 
and Socialists alike, aimed at the destruction of Catholic 
schools and Catholic education, and the triumph of the 
neutral, i.e., godless State school, which all the children 
would be obliged to attend. Since the armistice, however, 
many Socialists seem inclined to settle the school question 
in a fairer way and, in matter of subsidies and financial 
help, to deal with the “ free” or Catholic school in the 
same way as the official or State school. The change may 
be explained by the fact, that the Socialists now realize 
that Belgian Catholics, with the tenacity of their race, will 
not give in and that, were the opponents of the free 
school to continue the fight, the opinion of the country 














would certainly favor the Catholic attitude. Moreover, 
the tragic events of the war have put a check on bigotr, 
and anti-religious sentiment. They made people reali, 
the injustice of which Catholics are the victims, forced as 
they are to support schools to which in conscience the, 
could not send their children, and burdened with the 
financial handicap of supporting their own free schoo’s. 
Lately, at Roux, M. Destrée himself sounded a conciliatory 
note. He advised Belgian Socialists to put an end io 
their anti-religious educational program; he admitted, tov, 
the justice of the Catholic claims, urged that their schoo!s 
and even colleges should be subsidized with the moneys o/ 
the State and called for fair and impartial treatment for 
the State and the free schools. Will the appeal of \\. 
Destrée be heard? If followed for a period, will not the 
Socialist party again change its mind? Would the sub- 
sidizing of their schools place the Belgian Catholics in the 
power of the State, which would be likely to claim in 
return for financial help given, the right to control their 
schools, their programs of education, the appointment of 
teachers? The Catholics of Belgium realize these diffi- 
culties. But they mean to settle them in accordance with 
their principles. 


a 


om 


Conference at Cannes.—The meeting of the Supreme 
Council came to an abrupt close on January 13, when M. 
Briand informed Mr. Lloyd George that he had resigned 
from the premiership of the French 
Government. Before adjourning, 
however, the Conference had accom- 
plished two definite results: the first steps were taken to 
launch the economic conference to be held in Genoa, and 
an Anglo-French treaty was negotiated. The reparations 
question was left unsettled. 


Conference 


Adjourns 


Official invitations to the conference at Genoa were 
issued on January 13. The more important nations, in- 
cluding the United States, were invited to send three or 
five delegates and the other nations 
two delegates. The date was set pro- 
visionally for March 8. Mr. Lloyd 
George intimated that the meeting would be held irrespec- 
tive of the attitude of the new French Government. Con- 
siderable interest attaches to the position that Russia will 
adopt. The Bolshevist Minister of Foreign Affairs has 
declared Russia’s intention to be present, but the agenda 
for the conference calls for assent to principles which the 
Soviet has repudiated during the past four years. As a 
consequence there has been voiced in certain circles in 
Russia marked opposition against participation, on the 
ground that such a step would commit the country to a 
policy that means “ reenslavement.” Some sections of 
French public opinion have resented the proposed confer- 
ence, alleging as a reason that the reeonstruction of France 
should precede the general reconstruction of afflicted, 
struggling Europe. 


Meeting at 


Genoa 


January 21, 1922 
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One of the most important and striking results of the 
deliberations at Cannes has been the drafting of a proposed 
treaty between France and Great Britain, which is in the 
nature of a defensive alliance. After 
calling attention to the fact that France 
has twice been invaded by Germany 
within the memory of living men and is still suffering 
profoundly from the devastation wrought by the inva- 
sions; that both France and Great Britain have paid a 
heavy tribute in men and riches to repel the more recent 
invasion ; that the prosperity of European peoples and the 
economic organizations of the world have been seriously 
troubled by the World War; that guarantees for the future 
security of France against future invasions by Germany 
are indispensable, for the restoration of the stability of 
Europe, the security of Great Britain and the peace of 
the world; and finally, that the measures for security 
adopted in Articles 42, 43, and 44 of the Versailles Treaty 
may not provide sufficiently for the common interest 
essential to both high contracting parties as well as to the 
maintenance of peace in Eastern Europe, the text pro- 
ceeds in the following manner: 


Proposed Anglo- 
French Treaty 


His Britannic Majesty and the President of the French Republic 
have agreed to the following provisions: 

Article I. In case of direct and unprovoked aggression against 
the territory of France by Germany, Great Britain will place herself 
immediately at the side of France with her naval, military and 
aerial forces. 

Article II. The high contracting parties affirm anew their com- 
mon interest in Articles 42, 43, and 44 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and will act together should there be menace of violation of any 
of the aforesaid articles, or if doubt arises as to their interpre- 
tation. 

Article III. The high contracting parties further bind them- 
selves to act together in case of military, naval, or aerial measures 
incompatible with the Treaty of Versailles taken by Germany. 

Article IV. The present treaty does not impose any obligation 
upon any of the dominions of the British Empire unless and until 
it has been approved by the interested dominion. 

Article V. The present treaty shall remain in force during a 
period of ten years and will be renewable at the end of that period 
by common agreement. 


The matter of the German payment of reparations 
was taken up when the Belgians and French demanded 
that the cash payment be increased by 20,000,000 gold 
marks, making the total 720,000,000 
gold marks in all. Despite the British 
Premier’s opinion that the figure was 
more than Germany could pay, an agreement was reached 
to this effect, although it was not officially concluded, 
because M. Briand wished to consult his Cabinet. The 
final terms which the Germans were to be asked to accept 
were 720,000,000 gold marks and reparations in kind to 
the value of 1,750,000,000 gold marks annually. 


Reparations 


Question 


France, finally renouncing any part of the 1,000,000,000 marks 
already paid, will get 1,125,000,000 marks of the payments in kind 
each year, the remainder going as follows: Two hundred and 
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forty million to Italy, 100,000,000 to Great Britain, 125,000,000 to 
Belgium, 7,000,000 to Japan and the rest to other beneficiaries 
under the treaty. Of the 720,000,000 gold marks payable in cash 
in 1922, Great Britain will get 159,000,000, of which she will loan 
139,000,000 to France, the loan being repayable from later cash 
payments by Germany to France. The rest will apply on Belgium’s 
priority. This division applies only to the present year, the idea 
being that the payments in cash be in part applied to payment of 
interest on Series A of the German bonds to the value of 1,000,- 
000,000 gold marks now in the hands of the Reparations Com- 
mission to secure payment of 519,000,000 marks to Belgium, 
450,000,000 to Great Britain and 31,000,000 to Italy. 


Having accepted the invitation of the Supreme Council 
to put Germany’s case before the Allies, Dr. Rathenau 
spoke at length, and, in particular, declared that Germany 
could not pay more than 520,000,000 gold marks. His 
remarks were heard in silence and no comment was 
made on his statements. The resgination of M. Briand, 
and his instructions to the French representatives at 
Cannes to take no active part in the Conference until they 
had received definite instructions from the new Premier, 
made it impossible to arrive at definite conclusions on the 
reparations, and further action was postponed. Accord- 
ingly, the Reparations Commission again resumed contro! 
of the matter, and, pending the ultimate decision of the 
Allied Governments, granted to Germany a provisional 
delay for payments of the sums, due on January 15, and 
February 15, so far as these payments were not covered 
by payments in cash or kind. During the period of delay, 
however, Germany must pay, every ten days, 31,000,000 
gold marks, beginning January 16. 

The future action of the Supreme Council, especially 
on the questions of the Genoa Conference, the Anglo- 
French defensive alliance and the reparations, will de- 
pend to a large degree on M. Poincaré’s attitude. Some 
indication of his views was given in the telegram sent 
to M. Briand, on January 11, by the new Premier, while 
he was acting as head of the Senate Commission for 
Foreign Affairs. This telegram, which was the embodi- 
ment of a resolution adopted unanimously by twenty-five 
Senators, made the following declarations: 

(1) The economic and financial reconstruction of France is 
essential to the reconstruction of Europe. (2) The reparations 
due France should not be changed; there must be no reduction 
or modification of the previous schedule of May 5, and Belgian 
priority should not be touched. (3) France cannot accept the 
proposition to attend the forthcoming Genoa conference unless 
definite and effective assurances are given that her rights will 
be respected. (4) The Franco-British compact should, above all, 
confirm the guarantees and methods of execution and the securities 
France now holds under existing peace treaties, or will hold under 
future accords. 

It was this telegram, together with other manifestations 
of lack of sympathy with his policy, expressed in Parlia- 
ment and the public press, that induced M. Briand to 


resign. 


France.—At the very moment when the highest hopes 
were being entertained of the meeting of the Allied Su- 
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preme Council at Cannes, M. Aristide Briand, the French 
Premier and the representative of 
France at the Cannes conference, sud- 
denly resigned office on January 12. 
The resignation of the Cabinet over which he presided, 
followed. Soon afterward, President Millerand called 
M. Raymond Poincaré, former President of the Republic, 
into a conference. M. Poincaré was asked to form a new 
Cabinet, and after taking the request under advisement, 
consented. By January 15, the new Cabinet was com- 
pleted. It is constituted as follows, as far at least as the 
more prominent offices are concerned. Premier and Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, M. Poincaré; Justice and Alsace- 
Lorraine, M. Louis Barthou; Interior, M. Maunoury; 
Finance, M. de Lasteyrie; War and Pensions, M. André 
Maginot; Agriculture, M. Henri Chéron; Public 
Works, M. Le Trocquer; Liberated Regions, M. Reibel ; 
Colonies, M. Sarraut, now French delegate at the Wash- 
ington conference. 

The resignation of M. Briand was sudden and dramatic, 
and made in spite of the fact that no vote of the Cham- 
bers was taken, and that if a vote had been taken, it would 
have been entirely favorable to him. It came at the close 
of a speech in the Chamber of Deputies, in which M. Bri- 
and explained that at Cannes, from which place he had 
just returned, he had conferred with the British Prime 
Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, and that in that conference he 
had not sacrificed, as his enemies claimed, any of France’s 
rights. In indicating his determination to resign, M. 
Briand told the Chamber that “a statesman had no right 
to go into battle unless he is sure that he will not receive 
a bullet in the back.” This reference to “attacks from 
the rear” was evidently aimed against such men as 
Poincaré, Tardieu and their supporters, who criticized 
the premier’s policies in connection with England and 
especially Germany, as vacillating and indifferent to the 
honor and true interests of France. It had also been 
made clear that President Millerand and the retiring 
Premier were not agreed as to the methods for enforcing 
the French claims against Germany. In a word, M. Bri- 
and resigned because he felt that his foreign policies es- 
pecially those dealing with Germany were being attacked 
at home, while at Cannes and at Washingeon, he had 
fought for the best interests of France. His resignation 
turns over the Government to an extremist, M. Poincaré. 
The change, at this critical moment, is not without danger. 


Poincare Succeeds 


Briand 


Ireland.—During the week events moved rapidly in 
Ireland. On January 9 De Valera formally placed his 
resignation as President of the Republic before Dail, 
and a motion to re-elect him was de- 
feated by a vote of 58 to 60. On the 
afternoon of the same day Arthur 
Griffith was placed in nomination by Michael Collins, 
for the office of Chief Executive to form a Provisional 
Government for Ireland. Next morning, January 10, 


Progress Toward 
The Free State 








De Valera and his followers protested this nomination 
by “bolting” this session of Dail, which then elected 
Griffith, President, by the unanimous vote of the sixty- 
four members present. The new President chose his 
Cabinet as follows: Minister of Finance, Michael Collins; 
Foreign Affairs, George Gavan Duffy; Home Affairs, 
Eamon J. Duggan; Local Government, Alderman W. T. 
Cosgrove; Economic Affairs, Kevin O’Higgins, and De- 
fense, Richard Mulcahy. Dail approved and then rose 
till February 14, to give time to summons the Southern 
Parliament for the ratification of the treaty. On Janu- 
ary 1, Griffith, as chairman of the Irish peace delegation, 
not as President of Dail, called the Southern Parliament ; 
on January 12 and 13 the members began to assemble; 
on January 14 they convened in the “ Oak Room” of the 
Mansion House, and, in less than an hour, ratified the 
treaty and elected a Provisional Government which 
will serve during the period of transition from English 
rule to the rule of the Free State. 

The ministers appointed to conduct this Provisional 
Government are: Michael Collins, Eamon Duggan, 
William Cosgrove, P. J. Hogan, Fenean Lynch, Joseph 
McGrath, Professor John MacNeil and Kevin O’ Higgins. 
While this was taking place, the King, on January 12, 
issued the following proclamation, through Winston 
Churchhill, Secretary for the Colonies: 


The King has been pleased, at the moment when the Provisional 
Irish Government is due to take effect, to grant general amnesty 
with respect to all offenses committed in Ireland from political 
motives prior to the operation of the truce, July 11, last. 

The release of the prisoners to which amnesty applies may begin 
forthwith. 

It is the King’s confident hope that this act of oblivion will aid 
in powerfully establishing relations of friendship and good-will 
between the peoples of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Some 1,010 persons were affected by this. The same 
day prisoners began to leave the Southern Irish prisons; 
on January 13 Irish prisoners were released from English 
and Scottish jails, on that day, too prisoners were re- 
leased from Belfast. At this time, also, British troops 
were leaving Ireland as fast as possible. The Constitu- 
tion of the Free State is yet to be written, and quite 
naturally it is awaited with keen curiosity. 

Sinn Fein, meanwhile, is busy with preparations for its 
general assembly to be held in Dublin, February 7. Be- 
fore the end of January, 3,000 district organizations of 
Sinn Fein will select delegates to sit in this assembly, all 
instructed, it is said, how to vote. According to press 
reports, the Free State will be approved. The Laborites 
and many Unionists have already pledged their support to 
it, and it is significant to read: 

Griffith’s Cabinet is receiving just as strong support from the 
Unionist press in the south of Ireland as he is from the Sinn Fein 
papers, some of which formerly were Nationalist organs. In all 
Ireland De Valera has only one paper behind him, the Republic 
of Ireland, edited by William J. Mellowes. 


January 21, 1922 
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First International Democratic Congress 


A. J. MuencH 


Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


HEN Briand in his address at the Washington Dis- 

armament Conference spoke of a two-fold Ger- 
many, a Germany calling for revenge and a Germany 
calling for peace, he correctly characterized the situation. 
But he might have made the same distinction with respect 
to France. 

If the belief is growing in the various countries of the 
Old and New World that France harbors militaristic and 
imperialistic designs, it is due to the utterances and actions 
of such men as Clemenceau, Tardieu, Poincaré and Le- 
févre, who miss no opportunity of espousing nationalistic 
ambitions a outrance and whose every discourse, spoken 
or written, ends with the uncompromising refrain, ceterum 
censeo Germantam delendam esse, couched under such 
phrases as economic and military sanctions, fiscal and 
budgetary control of Germany’s finances, supervision of its 
exports and imports, a return to the system of guarantees 
which the present Government has abandoned, and the like. 
But there is also another France, unfortunately not so 
blatant in the proclamation of its aims as these professional 
political gamesters, a France that profoundly deplores war, 
that genuinely hates war, that honestly and sincerely seeks 
the avenues leading to peace, that is ready to meet Ger- 
many, not as a conqueror, but as a brother with thoughts, 
words and deeds of reconciliation. 


The First International Democratic Congress held in 
Paris, December 4-11, showed this quite conclusively. It 
was organized by Marc Sangnier, Deputy of the French 
Chamber and Director of the publications La Démocratse 
and La Jeune République, not unknown to American read- 
ers because of his connection with the famous Le Sillon 
movement somewhat over a decade ago. The purpose of 
the Congress was the disarmament of hate among nations, 
without which, as was repeatedly emphasized by the con- 
gressists, all naval and military disarmament is quite futile. 
Because of this frank call for international peace the 
Congress was not spared the attacks of violently nation- 
alistic newspapers. L’Eclair issued the veiled threat to the 
Catholics of France that “if they should be imprudent 
enough to listen to the voices of these international Sirens, 
they would quickly lose the benefits of their magnificent 
conduct during the war.” To which La Jeune République 
returned the admirable Catholic answer: 

French Catholics will guard themselves against forgetting that 
in order to be good and loyal patriots, it is not at all necessary 


to disregard the duties of international brotherhood as enjoined 
by the law of Christ. Should they, however, be tempted to 








forget it, it will be quite sufficient that they read again the 
encyclicals of Pope Benedict XV on this matter. 

The presence of Stefano Cavazzoni, member of the 
Popular Party in the Italian Chamber of Deputies and 
M. Stragliati, Secretary-general of the Parisian Secretari- 
ate of the Italian Popular Party, had in a special manner 
aroused the ire of M. Buré, editor of L’Eclair. This 
outburst of anti-Italian and anti-Catholic prejudice de- 
monstrated clearly how coarsely his politics were mottled 
with the veinings of chauvinism. 

Because of its outspoken democratic aims, with strong 
republican tendencies, it should be conceded the Con- 
gress was also made the butt of attack by the L’ Action 
Francaise, the organ of the Royalist Party in France, and 
this, curiously, in face of the fact that Belgium, Italy and 
England, which still have the monarchical form of govern- 
ment, were represented at the Congress. By a strange 
confusion of ideas monarchy and democracy, in the minds 
of not a few, are still held to be incompatible terms. As a 
matter of fact political issues were not discussed in the 
sessions of the Congress since it was felt that politics are 
a factor of division and that therefore a union of the 
forces seeking the reconciliation of peoples must be sought 
on grounds other than those of politics. Likewise was it 
not a distinctly Catholic Congress, even though the Catho- 
lic delegates, by approximately sixty-five per cent, out- 
numbered those who were adherents of the Protestant 
religion. Christian principles furnished the guiding lines 
for the deliberations. 

The Congress was a notable one, inasmuch as for the 
first time since the outbreak of the war, excepting several 
Socialistic Congresses, German and Austrian delegates 
were again assembled in Paris for an International Con- 
gress. The cordial reception which they received went 
beyond that which I had been told I could expect. For it is 
not so generally known that there are large sections in the 
French population without the feeling of that irrecon- 
cilable hate which unfortunately is reflected day by day in 
some of the important and widely read newspapers of 
France. The Congress again confirmed the observation 
already so often made that on the whole it is not the 
people of the various nations who hate one another but 
certain of its elements who venally enrich themselves out 
of the public troubles by propagating their clap-trap of 
nationalism. The sessions of the Congress were not 
marred by anything that might have been suggested that 
a terrible and bloodly conflict had taken place for four 
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long years between their brethren in arms, if one little 
incident be excepted. In an unguarded moment the 
temporary chairman, of one of the sessions permitted a 
spectator who had mingled with the delegates to address 
the assembly, and before many minutes had passed, he was 
holding forth in a tirade of mistrust, suspicion and hatred 
against Germany. The phraseology showed what papers 
he read; he capped the climax of his cant with a condition 
which not so many months ago did such splendid service 
as a vote-catcher for professional politicians: ““ Acknowl- 
edge your culpability in causing the war, or else we can 
not discuss terms of reconciliation with you.” Protests 
greeted him from all sides. Marc Sangnier rising to 
answer him justified his reputation as a master of 
rebuttal in debate. To him, a Frenchman, such banal 
objections are the means of oratorical triumph. Long 
applause greeted his words when he finished : 


We are met here as friends, and friends have no conditions for 
each other. Unconditional surrender of palty self-interests is the 
essence of friendship between friends. We clasp the hands of 
our German and Austrian friends, and in doing so who will say 
that we are doing ought else than what Christ expects us to do? 
His teaching and not the teaching of the world is our guide. We 
need, and we want, no other guide. 

The incident was therewith closed. In reviewing the 
results of the week’s sessions in a public meeting on 
Sunday afternoon, December 11, Mare Sangnier justly 
named the harmonious and fraternal relations manifested 
among the delegates as one of the finest and most prom- 
ising successes of the Congress. There were few dry 
eyes in this gathering of nearly 3,000 people when, with 
masterful touches, he pictured the Catholic delegates of 
twenty-one different countries receiving Holy Communion 
on the feast of the Immaculate Conception from the 
hands of a German priest, Father Jocham, President of 
the “‘ Association of German Catholics for Peace,” at a 
Mass celebrated in the crypt of the Chapel of Carmes, 
dedicated to the priests martyred at the time of the French 
Revolution. 

Another noteworthy event was the fact that a former 
Protestant pastor, Professor Tiedge of Germany, membet 
of the executive committee of the “ German League for 
Peace,” spoke warmly in favor of sending a message of 
greetings to the Holy Father, as the one great moral power 
in the world that had continually dared, in spite of 
calumny and misrepresentation, to raise his voice in the 
interest of peace. Disillusionment could not be other 
than keenly felt, he added, that the Pope was refused 
participation in the League of Nations, notwithstanding 
the fact that the League is nothing if it is not an organi- 
zation to promote peace, not by political, but by moral 
means. Through Cardinal Gasparri, Pope Benedict 
answered with most cordial wishes for the success of the 
Congress which in its program had set itself as a goal, 
peace, the eager desire of mankind everywhere in the 
world, harrowed by the memories of the stresses imposed 














upon it during the terrific days of the war. Mgr. Cerretti 
Papal Nuncio in Paris, received the delegates in audience. 
He recalled the numerous efforts made by His Holiness 
to bring to realization the reconciliation of nations, and 
pointed also to the plans of the next Eucharistic Congres; 
to be held in Rome in the spring of next year as anothe: 
step in this direction. He congratulated the delegates for 
their courage in taking in hand a problem that bristled 
with a thousand difficulties, a problem though that musi 
unflinchingly be faced if order and not chaos is to rule in 
the world. 

In all twenty-two sessions were held covering a wide field 
of work. The organizations and the movements having 
as aim the cultivation of a spirit of peace in the various 
countries were studied; a survey was made of employers’ 
and employes’ associations and the cooperative societies 
as means of social peace and as institutions of democracy ; 
the moral and religious forces that might be mobilized in 
the interest of peace in the different countries were passed 
in review; educational measures as powerful factors for 
the development of a spirit of justice and charity were 
considered in their manifold phases together with the 
obstacles that would be encountered in striving to reach 
the ideals of peace; existing civic institutions such as 
universal suffrage, including woman suffrage, propor- 
tional representation, the referendum were discussed with 
a view to finding out where they had been hindrances 
rather than helps in maintaining national and international 
peace; the press, playing such an influential role in the 
affairs of the world, was scrutinized as to its possibilities 
for good or evil, cognizance being taken of the fact that 
disarmament of a certain type of journalists is more vital 
to the interests of peace than discussions or treaty ar- 
rangements concerning military and naval disarmament ; 
the League of Nations, as machinery for the maintenance 
of peace, was subjected to a searching inquiry because of 
the unanimous opinion of the delegates that as now con- 
stituted it is a League of Governments run by diplomats 
in the interest of characteristic aspirations rather than a 
League of Nations representative of the real interests of 
peace among mankind. 

The field of study was so large that though a full week 
was given to the problems in hand, the time was too short 
to come to an exhaustive study of the mentioned subjects. 
The materials that were gathered will be sifted and made 
ready for practical purposes by the general secretariaté 
which has been established in Paris. The next Congress 
will be held next summer in Berlin or Vienna. 

It speaks volumes that the newspapers as a whole gave 
hardly any notice to the Congress. A cynic remarked, had 
it been a Congress for the promotion of hate among 
nations instead of a Congress for the promotion of peace 
there is no question that journalists from everywhere 
would have been gathered like vultures to carry the 
pestiferous carrion throughout the world. 
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Government in Haiti 





Witti1aAm B. McCormick 


Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


to be applied to abuses seldom have been so hand- 
somely justified as in the summary of views about 
Haiti made public by Senator McCormick on December 
25 in Washington. All Haitians interested in public 
affairs, unfortunately, only a small percentage of the 
population, everybody who has been in Haiti of late, 
and all Americans who have followed the course of the 
Occupation of the Republic, know that one of the least 
admirable features of the Occupation has been the lack 
of cooperation among the several branches of the Ad- 
ministration. Except in one respect, which was the fail- 
ure of the Occupation to cooperate with the Haitians in 
connection with plans for the general improvement of 
conditions in the Republic, the entire blame for this lack 
of administrative harmony can be placed entirely on 
the Government at Washington. For if the Government 
ever had any definite ideas as to what was to be done in 
Haiti, beyond merely occupying the country and admin- 
istering its affairs in an unbusinesslike or unstatesman- 
like manner, the Government has never let anyone in 
Haiti know it. In our pursuit of an imperialistic course 
among the islands of the Caribbean and the Pacific we 
have never given so wretched a display of our lack of 
ability as “ colonizers ” or “‘ conquerors ” as in the case of 
Haiti. What most Americans domiciled there could see was 
needed, what many Haitians could see was needed, our 
Government totally ignored. 
The particular paragraphs of Senator McCormick’s 
statement bearing on this subject of the need for admin- 
istrative cooperation in Haiti read: 


It is important that steps should be taken forthwith to co- 
ordinate the labors of the representatives of the United 
States Government in Haiti and of the so-called American 
treaty officials. There should be appointed a special repre- 
sentative of the President, a High Commissioner, in whom 
should be vested the usual diplomatic powers of an envoy 
extraordinary and to whom, furthermore, all the American 
officials appointed under the treaty, as well as the Command- 
ant of the Marine Brigade, should look for direction and 
guidance. The members of the committee know of no reason 
why the duties of the Financial Adviser and the Collector of 
Customs should not be discharged by one person. 

They believe that there ought to be no further delay in 
the matter of the new loan, that the debt held in Europe may 
be discharged on advantageous terms and the just claims of 
Haitian citizens against their own Government may be 
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promptly paid. The interests of Haiti, and more particularly 
of the common people of Haiti, requires the determination of 
the conditions of the charter of the National Bank and the 
early issues of subsidiary coinage. 


With the exception of the fact that this statement takes 
no explicit cognizance of the invasion and existing martial 
law, the above quoted passages from the Senator’s state- 
ment covers the main points now in dispute between 
Haiti and the Occupation. That there is a lack of co- 
ordination between the representatives of our Government 
and the so-called American treaty officials is admitted by 
the language of this statement. The conspicuous Ameri- 
cans engaged in Haitian administrative work are the two 
navy officers in charge of what we would call public works 
and sanitation ; Colonel Russell, the Marine Brigade Com- 
mandant; A. J. Matinaus, the General Receiver; and Mr. 
Mcllheney, the Financial Adviser. The two officers in 
charge of public works and sanitation never were the sub- 
ject of criticism in my presence, and i believe they are 
doing their work well. That is, the Haitians never criti- 
cized them; but I did hear comments from Americans that 
would indicate that lack of cooperation was as noticeable 
between these two officers and others in the complicated 
government of the Republic as in some more conspicuous 
instances. 

Of all the criticisms I heard while in Haiti against the 
“so-called treaty officials” from the Haitians, none was 
so frequent nor showed so deep-seated a hatred as those 
showered on Mr. Mcllheney, the Financial Adviser. This 
official receives a salary of $10,000 a year and $6,000 ad- 
ditional for expenses, all paid out of the revenues of the 
Haitian Government. When I was in Port au Prince in 
November the Financial Adviser had been absent from 
the city for eight months. This was a particularly sore 
point with the Haitians, for they labored under the im- 
pression that the Financial Adviser ought to do his coun- 
seling on the spot. Statements were tnade to me in re- 
gard to Mr. Mcllheney’s attitude towards payments on 
the Haitian foreign loans that insinuated financial jug- 
gling to his own profit. But, on investigation, they proved 
to be unsound. There is no question of the fact, how- 
ever, that in as far as anyone in Haiti knows, the Finan- 
cial Adviser has never followed out these recommendations 
of the Treaty of 1915: “ Devise an adequate system of 
public accounting, aid in increasing the revenues and ad- 
justing them to the expenses, inquire into the validity of 
the debts of the Republic, enlighten both Governments 
with reference to all eventual debts, recommend improved 
methods of collecting and applying the revenues, and 
make such other recommendations to the Minister of 
Finance as may be deemed necessary for the welfare and 
prosperity of Haiti.” He may have done all these things, 
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but that no one in Haiti knew of them, as they had a 
right to, was the head and front of his offense, when com- 
bined with his absence from the Republic. 

That the members of the Senate Committee “ know of 
no reason why the duties of the Financial Adviser and the 
Collector of Customs should not be discharged by one 
person ” is an unconscious compliment to A. J. Maumus. 
the General Receiver, who performs the duties of Col- 
lector of Customs. Mr. Maumus, who is one of the hard- 
est working public officials it was ever my pleasure to 
meet, occupies a curious position in Haitian public life. 
He is a Louisiana man, speaks French fluently, and is 
very popular with both Americans and Haitians; and this 
in spite of the fact that he has to administer some of 
the most curious and aggravating laws known to customs 
usage. Some Haitians referred to him as “ their boss ”; 
and although this was said in bitterness it was proof of 
the fact that the Financial Adviser, by his absence, was 
thrusting Mr. Maumus into a position of presumed power 
that he would be the last man in the world, in my opinion, 
to assume. The physical handicaps of his office would 
make the ordinary American office manager despair. Yet 
the work is well conducted and his annual reports are 
models of their kind. That with the burdens of looking 
after the wharves, harbors and lighthouses, he finds time 
to issue a monthly bulletin as a means of getting closer 
cooperation between the head office of the General Re- 
ceiver, those in the outlying towns, and the merchants in 
Haiti speaks well for his industry and his unfailing good 
humor. 

One Haitian public man told me that Mr. Maumus’s 
annual reports were not correct and that the Haitians had 
prepared a criticism of them, a translation of which was 
to be given me. As I never received that document I 
cannot take it seriously, particularly as the man who made 
the charge had not the slightest knowledge of the growth 
of Haitian foreign trade since the American occupation— 
125 per cent in the four fiscal years covered by the Gen- 
eral Receiver’s report. In this connection I may mention 
that in spite of Haitian complaints about “ hard times,” 
I was told that the “Cercle Bellevue,” the fashionable 
Haitian club of Port au Prince, never had so many mem- 
bers as at present, while members of the Senate Commit- 
tee who attended the reception given by the “ Cercle 
Bellevue” for the Senators, told me that the display of 
women’s costumes would have done justice to a fashion- 
able function in Paris. The manner in which the private 
residences of the Haitians, on the hillside to the east of 
Port au Prince, are kept up would not appear to indicate 
that times were hard in Haiti. Many of these residences 


would not be out of place in Newport. 

The reference to the Commandant of the Marine Bri- 
gade “looking for direction and guidance” to a High 
Commissioner is another indication that the members of 


the Senate Committee realized the need for reform in con- 
Colonel 


nection with military affairs of the Occupation. 
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Russell is probably the most hated American in Haiti, 
particularly by the Haitian political class. They regard 
him as the chief cause of all the trouble that goes on be- 
tween the people and the Marines, although as a mutter of 
fact the members of the gendarmerie are the real trouble- 
makers today. American critics of Colonel Russell never 
appear to take into consideration the fact that being in 
Haiti is not his personal choice. Colonel Russell was sent 
there by our Government without, so far as I could dis- 
cover, any “direction and guidance.” He has been left 
to hoe his own row; and he has had the humiliation, as 
I happen to know from other sources, of being fre- 
quently made aware of the fact that at least one civilian 
in Haiti, an American not connected with the Government 
in any way, knew more of what was going on concerning 
Haiti in the State Department than he did. The promul- 
gation of martial law by Colonel Russell (and I assume 
this was done by direction of Washington) is the sorest 
point with Haitians. Considerable pressure was brought 
to bear on the Senate Committee to have this abrogated 
while the committee was in Port au Prince, but without 
effect. 

If a man had the qualifications of an international 
banker and six months’ leisure to devote to the study of 
Haiti’s external and internal debts he might solve the 
problern of Haiti’s finances. The statements I heard 
from both sides, Haitian and American, were so flatly 
contradictory that I confess the result left me quite at 
sea. Even in such an apparently simple matter as the 
amounts of money, in two sums, drawn by the Financial 
Adviser to make payments to French bankers on the for- 
eign loans the Haitians and Americans could not agree. 
It struck me as rather curious that an eminent Haitian 
authority on finance gave me one figure for one of these 
withdrawals that was less than the sum given me by a 
well-informed American. 

Apart from the lack of policy and coordinated action 
on the part of our Government in Haiti and the inability 
of Americans generally to “get along” with the native 
population of Latin-American countries, the situation is 
further confused in Haiti by the lack of political parties ; 
the lack of what may be called, for want of a less smug 
term, “enlightened public opinion”; the lack of such a 
degree of education among the people at large as to make 
them feel more keenly than they do the situation created 
by the occupation of their country. Political parties do 
not exist in Haiti and never have been known. 

I tried to get an unusually brilliant Haitian lawyer and 
a real patriot to explain to me why an election for presi- 
dent could not be legally forced by the people, but without 
success. Yet a native Haitian is President of the coun- 
try and he proposes to have himself re-elected to office 
by his self-appointed Council of State, a method which 
many Haitian lawyers and publicists of ability declare to 
be unconstitutional. Assuming this to be true, and assum- 
ing that President Dartigneuve succeeds in his plan of 
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having himself re-elected for another term of four years 
beginning from next May, then the Haitian people will 
have been mistreated by one of themselves and will remain 
a victim of the United States’s experiment in imperialism 
among weaker peoples. 


The Press of Hungary 


Beta BanGaa, S. J. 


INCE the days of its founder, St. Stephen (A. D. 
\J 1000), the Kingdom of Hungary has ever been a 
Christian country. For centuries it was the bulwark of 
religion and civilization in Eastern Europe against the 
inroads of paganism as well as of the Tartars and the 
Turks. It has enriched the annals of the Catholic Church 
with a long muster roll of Saints. Among them we can 
point with pride to St. Stephen, so loved of the Hungarian 
people, to St. Elizabeth, of Thuringia, daughter of a Hun- 
garian monarch. These names are household words 
among Catholics. Already in the thirteenth century, the 
country had its university, while monasteries, cloisters and 
religious foundations of every kind could be seen in its 
cities and even the more remote rural districts. While 
the Turkish hordes were overrunning Eastern Europe, 
Hungary was several times on the very brink of ruin. For 
a century and a half (1526-1686) its capital and almost 
one-half of its territory were in the hands of the enemy. 

After the defeat and expulsion of the Turks, Hungary 
slowly regained its lost rank and power. But the wars 
which had devastated its fields and the unfortunate divi- 
sions which had broken out among the people itself, made 
it difficult to lift the civilization and culture of the realm to 
the high level which they had formerly reached. The 
religious unity of the Hungarian people was broken and 
the discords and dissensions which arose between Protes- 
tants and Catholics greatly hampered the development of 
the population. A single example suffices to prove the 
unfortunate religious condition of the inhabitants. One of 
the largest cities of the realm had only three or four 
parishes regularly equipped and provided for. 

The Catholic University, founded by the Jesuit, Car- 
dinal Pazmany, at Nagyszombat and later on transferred 
to Budapest, remained for a long time under the direction 
of the religious brethren of Pazmany as the center of 
intellectual life for the Catholics of Hungary. On their 
part, Protestants also had their colleges and universities. 

But hardly had Hungary recovered from the disastrous 
effects of the Turkish domination, when a new peril 
threatened the Church. On the one hand, new and dan- 
gerous principles, the result of the French Revolution, 
began to appear, on the other, under the reign of Emperor 
Joseph II, Josephism arose, that political system which 
means nothing else but the enslavement of the Church by 
the State. The Religious Orders were dissolved, Church 
property was secularized, the election of Bishops and the 
education of the clergy were controlled and regulated by 
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Josephist principles and the maxims of the false philosophy 
then prevailing. 

From the days of Joseph II (1780-1790) up to the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, the religious life of the 
Hungarian people was almost completely paralyzed. These 
long years witnessed the spread of Liberalism, and the 
growth among the people of a materialistic concept of 
life. They were also embittered by the struggle between 
State and Church in Hungary. But, as in other European 
countries, persecution brought an improvement in the 
situation of the Church. The laws of 1894 were to some 
extent favorable to Catholic institutions and principles and 
infused some life into the vast but listless and inert 
Catholic population. Count Ferdinand Zichy then founded 
the Catholic Popular party, which a few Protestants, led 
by Baron Ivor Raas, joined soon after. In parliament, the 
party energetically demanded those religious rights which 
were guaranteed by the Constitution. But owing to the 
long years of religious indifference which had prevailed 
among the masses, it was possible to control in parliament 
only a small minority. But when the crucifix was forcibly 
taken down from the halls of the University founded by 
Cardinal Pazmany, the student body energetically pro- 
tested. The outrage had a different effect from the one 
intended by its instigators. It awakened the dormant faith 
and conscience of the young men of Hungary. The Liberal 
press, then complete mistress of public opinion, made every 
effort to stiffle this rebirth of religion. But it only 
succeeded in fanning the slumbering flame. 

The beginning of the twentieth century witnessed some- 
thing like a genuine revival. Religious, intellectual and 
charitable organizations were founded or enlarged. Catho- 
lic publications appeared in greater number and of a better 
quality. Congresses and conventions were held. Every- 
where there was the stir and the breath of life. In this 
movement the Marian Congregations or Sodalities of Our 
Lady, the General Assemblies of the Catholic party and 
their friends played an important part. The dogmatic 
lectures of the eloquent Mgr. Ottokar Prohaszka brought 
back to the Church men and women of the more intellec- 
tual and cultured classes, who for years had been strangers 
to her influence and her teachings. 

It was speedily realized that all this work would be of 
little avail were it to be paralyzed and nullified by a press 
animated by an anti-Catholic spirit. The press in those 
days in Hungary was controlled by the Freemasons and 
the Jews. In Budapest alone, even up to the end of the 
World War, there were more than thirty dailies. Of 
these only two, with a small circulation, were Catholic. 
One or two others were colorless in tone, the others were 
under Jewish control and manifested nothing but hatred 
and contempt for the Church and the religion of Christ. 
Among these latter, the social-democratic paper Nép- 
szava, the Voice of the People, and the Masonic journal 
Vildg, the World, openly insulted in the most vulgar way, 
not only everything Christian and Catholic, but all that 
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was sacred in the eyes of loyal and patriotic Hungarians. 
It is doubtful whether in any other country of Europe 
such blasphemies and open immorality would have for a 
moment been tolerated by the public authorities. Under 
the cover and protection of such a press, the worse errors 
of Liberalism and its kindred schools and systems flour- 
ished as well as the errors and false principles of the 
atheist Socialist-Democratic party. And while the lower 
classes were being aroused against both the throne and 
the altar, a startling proportion of the industries, the com- 
merce, the finances and even the landed properties of the 
country passed under the control of the Jews. An appeal 
to a Christian and a Catholic press capable in every way 
of rivaling that of the enemy was thus the one need of 
the hour. A few zealous Hungarian priests made this 
press a living reality. For more than ten years these 
priests spoke and lectured in the capital and more than 
eighty other cities of Hungary on this all important topic. 
They brought home to the masses of the people the need 
of a thorough press reform and soon gathered around 
them a body of active and far-seeing men prepared to 
carry out the program they had outlined. In 1918 thanks 
to the ceaseless efforts of these brave men, a stock com- 
pany was formed. The shares amounted to twenty-five 
kronen. Soon a capital of 12,000,000 kronen was reached, 
an enormous sum for those times, amounting then to about 
$2,000,000. Nearly all the Bishops took shares in the 
company, but the greater part was subscribed by people 
of the “ bourgeoisie,” by servants, street-car men and those 
of the poorer classes. 

In the autumn of 1918, just when the moment appeared 
favorable for the beginning of the work, the revolution, 
bloody aftermath of the World War, broke out and its 
anti-Christian and anti-Catholic spirit caused the suspen- 
sion of the movement. The “ Central Press Association ” 
was declared to be anti-revolutionary. Its offices, as well 
as its members and their papers, were searched for com- 
promising documents. When on March 21 the revolu- 
tionary Government had to yield to the Bolshevist regime 
of Bela Kun, the Association was by that very fact con- 
demned to death. Its archives, records and other books 
were either “ sequestrated” or destroyed. Most of its 
property was confiscated. Those managers who had not 
escaped in time, were either imprisoned or condemned to 
complete silence and inaction. Under the Red proletarian 
dictatorship of Bela Kun, only Red journals were allowed 
to be published. 

On August I. 1919, the tyranny of Bela Kun came to 
an end. A counter-revolution had broken out. Christian 
principles had at last won the day in Hungary. All senti- 
ments of Christianity had for a moment seemed to be 
wiped out, during the Red terror and dictatorship of 
Bela Kun. They now manifested themselves with un- 
expected strength and enthusiasm. The people loudly de- 
manded a really national government, one controlled by 
the spirit of Christianity. They clamored for a press 
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managed on truly national lines, and animated by the 
principles of the religion of Christ. The people now 
realized that the Liberal and Bolshevist press were in 
reality responsible for the revolution and all its disorder: 
and crimes. They now broke away from its disastrou 
influence and hailed the Christian and Catholic press as 
the savior and bulwark of Hungary. All eyes were turned 
towards the Central Press Association. The Associatio: 
had seen nearly its entire plant destroyed and its activities 
suppressed by the revolution. Yet in September, 1919 
one month after the fall of Bela Kun, it had founded fou: 
journals and several reviews. In the following years it 
managed, after long and anxious labors, to buy the 
“ Pallas ” of Budapest, one of the largest printing presses 
of the world and the equal of the plant of the “ Bonne 
Presse” of Paris which is accomplishing so much good 
for the Catholics of France. The papers published by the 
Central Press Association soon began to play an important 
part in the life of the country. The number and quality 
of their subscribers grew day by day. Their example was 
followed by other papers sympathetic with it in their 
general policy and Christian principles. Slowly but surely 
the tide of opinion began to change. We can now say 
with certainty that the power of the anti-religious and anti- 
Christian press in Hungary is broken. 

Without counting provincial sheets and reviews, the 
Christian press of Hungary now has the following dailies : 
Uj Nemzedék, the New Generation; Nemzets Ujsdg, the 
National Journal; Uj Lap, the New Sheet, a distinctly 
Catholic and popular journal; Pester Zeitung, the Pest 
Journal, for German-speaking Hungarians. We can also 
number among the papers actuated by Christian principles, 

zozat, the Mansfesto, Protestant in tone and intended for 
the small farmers; Uj Barazda, the New Furrow, also 
addressed to the farming population; A Nep, the People 
supporting the Christian-Social movement; Magyarsdg, 
devoted more especially to the interests of the Magyars. 

The success and power of the Christian press movement 
have had one marked result. In presence of that. array of 
enthusiasm and talent, its opponents in the revolutionary 
and anti-Christian papers have tempered their language 
and abated a great deal of their insolence. Naturally 
as time passes and the people begin to forget the terrible 
lessons of the Bolshevist revolution, the more do the 
journals of the Liberal press regain some at least of the 
ground they had lost. That need not surprise us. For 
they have behind them the entire movable capital of a 
commerce and industry which are almost entirely under 
the control of the Jews. On the other hand the Christian 
press is without exception supported only by the members 
of the middle classes, now reduced to poverty if not to 
destitution. 

Yet it is on the issue of this conflict in which the 
weapons of warfare are so unevenly matched that the 
preservation and development of Christianity depend, and 
more particularly of Catholicism, in a country, which for 
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centuries, shed its noblest blood for the preservation and 
the very life of Western Europe. Hungary therefore has 
every right to expect that countries more favored with 
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opportunities and means to develop their national, social 
and Christian life, should look upon her present struggle 
with respect and sympathy. 


The Disarmament Conference 


GUILLERMO SHERWELL 


Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


FTER a long wait for definite news concerning the 
A end of the Conference for the Limitation of 

Armaments, the public has gradually lost all in- 
terest, and finally has forgotten that such a conference is 
going on in Washington. 

At the time these lines are being written, the delegates 
are still meeting, but since the game at which they are 
playing has been discovered, all the thrills have disap- 
peared and conclusions have been reached. These con- 
clusions may be more or less modified in detail by further 
developments, but essentially they will not suffer alter- 
ation. It is possible that some great things may come as 
surprises at the very end. 

The conversations between China and Japan concerning 
Shantung have been at times declared to have reached a 
deadlock and all hopes of any settlement of the question 
consistent with justice to China have been abandoned. 
Still, it seems that the American delegation lately has 
taken a firm attitude in accordance with previous declara- 
tions made by President Harding, by which, while not de- 
nying to Japan the right to attend to her own business in 
any way she may consider most suitable to her interests. 
our right not to deal with an “ international immorality ” 
which flagrantly treads upon the rights of a weaker 
country is asserted. 

One great truth has been reaffirmed in the mind of the 
public, and that is that war is going to continue without 
any substantial effort being made to put an end to it. 
And since it is going to continue as one of the human in- 
stitutions, the only development which interests us is to 
know how war is going to be waged in the future. 

Before saying another word, let us permit ourselves a 
little outburst, like those we hear all about us. War is 
going to be waged in the future just exactly as it has been 
waged in the past, a truth for the recognition of which no 
conference was necessary. War is going to be what it 
has been—the escape valve for all human bestialities, the 
indulgence in greed, the reversion to barbarity, the utili- 
zation of all the destructive forces invented by the genius 
of evil to destroy the work of God—lofty and holy only 
when waged in self defense, or in defense of those sacred 
principles which are ingrained in the soul of man, when 
they are trampled upon by the lust of human beasts. 
Now, feeling a little relieved, we may resume our 





gentle attitude and endeavor to ascertain what the Con- 
ference has really achieved. Then, we shall forget it. 

War is going to be waged, as formerly, on land, on sea 
and in the air. No modification has been intended wita 
regard to land warfare, except that the use of poisonous 
gases has been proscribed in spite of the indignant protest 
of the chemists, who cannot conceive that science should 
not be used in the “ art” of human slaughter. Expansive 
and explosive bullets have not been taken into account. 
The reduction of armies has been recommended, but it is 
to be assumed that countries will keep their armies as 
strong as they please. Thus, the proscription of poisonous 
gases is provisionally the net result of the Conference, in 
connection with land warfare. 

With regard to hostilities on sea, an agreement has been 
reached as to the reduction of capital ships. We have 
already spoken of the ratio as proposed, and we have 
merely to add that it was thus accepted; but not without 
raising suspicions, producing bargaining and suffering 
qualifications, which spoiled that admirable affair. Japan 
is going to retain the Mutsu, and England is going to 
build two capital ships. It has been suggested that since 
we ourselves are going to scrap two capital ships of the 
most modern type, we might as well practise economy by 
selling them to England. This suggestion has not been 
seriously considered. It seems a pity to destroy what has 
cost so many millions and not find a way of changing the 
old war machinery into something useful for peaceable 
purposes. At times we are inclined to believe that the 
common man in the streets displays better judgment than 
the artful politicians at the head of governments. We are 
now bound to destroy and we are going to destroy. In 
the future we shall build the very things we are now 
going to destroy, and this is economy! 

France opposed the reduction of submarines, and was so 
energetic in her protest that the point was ceded by the 
other powers with no other qualification than the rules 
proposed by Delegate Root to govern and restrict the use 
of submarines in time of war. 

These rules, which were printed in full, in AMERICA for 
January 14, represent the net gain in the use of sub- 
marines. But we cannot fail to record another cause for 
wonder on the part of the common people. The last 
rule makes liable to trial and punishment as if for 
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an act of piracy “ any person in the service of any of the 
powers adopting these rules who shall violate any of the 
rules thus adopted, whether or not such person is under 
orders of a governmental supersor.’ This appears to be 
a flagrant attack on principles which since the beginning 
of history, without exception, have been recognized as 
sacred. The fundamental principle of military life is 
obedience to the superior officers, and these rules make a 
man who obeys superior orders fully responsible as 4 
pirate. There seems little inducement now to follow the 
life of a submarine commander. If he obeys superior 
orders to violate these rules, he will be treated as a pirate 
and his life will not be worth a penny. If he does not 
obey, then his own country will see to it that his life is 
worth less than a penny. To impose direct and personal 
responsibility on naval officers obedient to orders is at 
least new ; whether it is just and conducive to good results 
is something yet to be seen. 

The right to arm merchant boats may counterbalance 
all the good results obtained by the Conference, for it is 
obvious that the nation possessing the largest merchant 
navy will be in a position of superiority over the other 
nations if she chooses to arm her merchant ships. If 
merchant ships are to be armed, it will be difficult not to 
treat them as warships; and if they are considered in the 
same light as warships, they will be dealt with as such by 
submarines. Why has not the Administration the courage 
to insist on the position taken by this Government in the 
memorable note of Mr. Polk in January, 1916, wherein 
the arming of merchantmen was severely arraigned, and 
placed exactly where it belonged, in the class of acts 
directly provocative of war? That note which had the 
distinction of having been formulated by State Depart- 
ment lawyers, and not by Carnegie Peace Endowment 
publicists, Texas statesmen, Shadwellian (or is it Shot- 
wellian?) professors of history, or White House Bos- 
wells, is doubtless going to come in for fuming abuse in 
the letters of Walter Hines Page, now in process of ven- 
tilation, and we shall be told that our legal onslaught on 
armed merchantmen tried sorely the great-hearted and 
patient liberals who were “ fighting our fight.” It was 
the arming of merchantmen that provoked the German 
ruthlessness in sinking ships without warning, and thus, 
led us into war, ruined our chances of peaceful inter- 
vention, and jeopardized the future of occidental civiliza- 
tion. Why could not our delegates at least have stood 
out uncompromisingly, indomitably, for a cast-iron pro- 
hibition of the arming of merchant vessels, and the con- 
demnation as pirates of merchant marine officers or men 
who make use of arms belligerently in time of war, and 
risk the lives and property of non-belligerents for quasi- 
naval purposes ? : 

Aircraft has not been interfered with, and nations will 
build as many airplanes as they choose. Since experts 
contend that capital ships are obsolete, and that war in the 
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future is going to be waged beneath the surface of the 
sea and in the air, the practical results obtained by the 
delegates shrink considerably in the eyes of the public. 

After all, in conferences of this kind the material has 
to disappear and the principles only must be taken into 
account, if their true proportion is to be appraised. 

One purpose of the Conference was to reduce the heavy 
load of taxes on the peoples. This purpose has been ful- 
filled to a certain extent. Of course, those who expected 
at least authorized declarations against war itself are ver) 
much disappointed. Those who looked for the diminution 
of the horrors of war are bewildered, not knowing 
whether any real results have been achieved. 

A cheerful optimism should make us believe that some- 
thing substantial has been accomplished. Poisonous gases 
will no longer be employed. Merchant ships are going to 
be respected. The lives of non-combatants and their 
property are going to be spared as far as possible. These 
are principles and declarations for which we must be 
thankful. 

Unfortunately, principles have been formulated at other 
times and have been violated. Nations in conferences es- 
tablish them but the conquerors are those who interpret 
International law has been the law of conquerors 
and not the law of conferences. Sad and repeated ex- 
periences have shown that this is so. There never has 
been, there never will be, harmony among nations or 
humanity in international dealings even in time of war, 
except as imposed by a super-power, an amphictyonic 
league, a federation of States, or called by any name one 
may wish. Only a super-organization can keep peace 
among its components. During the ill-understood cen- 
turies of the Middle Age there was a super-power which 
established humane rules of warfare and which made itself 
obeyed even to the suspension of hostilities during certain 
periods. That was a super-power, and that super-power 
exists still. It is the only one which has existed and 
which will exist without conflicting with legitimate patriot- 
ism, because its power owes neither its origin nor its foun- 
dation to political compacts. It is spiritual and rules from 
above, without injury to any, nor interference with the 
proper development of the national spirit. The barbarians 
heeded its commands and dealt not inhumanely with the 
conquered Roman provinces; the medieval peoples, rest- 
less though they may have been under political control, 
grew to maturity under spiritual guidance, carrying out 
some of the greatest enterprises that history records. The 
thirteenth century was the most wonderful century that 
humankind has yet witnessed; it was the time when men 
were inspired by the supreme spiritual Guide. But 
human pride took the place of virtue. Men broke a yoke 
which seemed heavy for them, and since then the com- 
pass has been lost. Mankind, fearing a guide, has subd- 
mitted to tyrants. 

There will come peace among men only when the right- 
ful Shepherd again takes the lead of the fold. 


them. 
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Church and School in Czechoslovakia 


E. L. BALEro 


Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


HE short news despatch stating that the faculty of 
theology at the University of Pressburg in Czecho- 
slovakia has ceased to exist, owing to the difficulty 

which the Government had in coming to an agreement with 
the Church authorities, respecting the appointment of the 
professors of the faculty sums up very concisely to what 
extent the Catholic Church is free in the exercise of its 
prerogatives in the new Republic. With a persistency 
that challenges admiration, government circles are spread- 
ing abroad the propaganda that all its efforts seek but 
one aim in religious affairs, a free Church in a free State. 
And the dupes of slogans caught by the fancy of this 
fine bit of phraseology stand by and applaud. 

A free Church in a free State was indeed the slogan 
with which the Republic of Czechoslovakia was inaugu- 
rated. If much was rotten under Hapsburg rule in mat- 
ters touching religion, it is nevertheless a long way from 
a better condition under the present Republican regime. 
It is true that the Church in Czechoslovakia is showing 
many signs of an awakening, but this is due in a large 
measure precisely to the overt and covert attacks which 
have been made upon the Catholic Church since the 
establishment of the new State. Catholics are resenting 
the fetters on their conscience in a State that professes 
freedom of religious convictions, and are therefore or- 
ganizing their forces to realize the freedom which is theirs 
by constitutional right. 

It is particularly significant that the responsible rulers 
in Czechoslovakia are seeking domination over the Catho- 
lic mind by means of the educational institutions of the 
country. The most dangerous attack upon Catholic life 
comes from the ranks of the school teachers. The largest 
majority on the teaching staff of both the elementary as 
also the higher schools is hostile to the Catholic Faith. 
The Government, by clever enactments, succeeded in 
winning their support. Salaries were increased, rights 
conferred and privileges granted, which under the old 
Austrian rule were even beyond the vision of imagina- 
tion. Today a school teacher, fresh from the normal 
school, eighteen years old, receives a monthly salary of 
800 crowns, whilst a parish priest, as the one in whose 
house this is being written, a full-blooded Czech, with a 
ten-year course of education and fourteen years of ser- 
vice, receives barely 750 crowns a month. The two 
school teachers in his parish, men older in service, re- 
ceive each approximately 2,500 crowns a month, and 
theirs is the care of fifty children each in warm, cosy class 
rooms, whilst his is the care of over 600 souls scattered 
over the wooded hills of the Bohmerwald. This sys- 
tematic discrimination as to the salaries of teacher and 


priest, both of whom are under the law ‘ally recognized 
officials of the State, too clearly shows the cloven hoof. 
The State is determined to gain the teachers for its views 
and gaining them to gain the coming generation. 

Former Minister of Education Habermann, in whose 
department Zahradnik-Brodsky and Tarsky, the two 
arch-leaders of the schism, served after their break with 
Rome, issued a secret order to ““ safe” teachers that 
the influence of the teaching body is to be gained for the 
new National Church. It was not without effect. The 
National Church is receiving much of its support from 
the teachers. Owing to a scarcity of “priests”’ in the 
new Church, a number of school teachers were ordained 
last summer ; during the week they are about their school- 
work, whilst on Sunday they officiate at services. They 
are the very men who for years had protested against 
school teachers who played the organ, directed the choir, 
or were otherwise helpful at Catholic services. Through 
their professional organization, which is quite powerful, 
they succeeded in stopping promotions and other advance- 
ments for such teachers who dared scorn their edicts, to 
say nothing of the petty tyranny which they exercised 
day after day at every given opportunity over those who 
were resolute to live the example of a Catholic life before 
their school children. The quiet martyrdom of many a 
faithful teacher and his family is recorded nowhere but 
in the book that is sealed until Judgment Day. The days 
of martyrdom in the Church are renewed under more 
subtler and refined forms. 

In their hostility to all that might recall or inculcate 
the Catholic Faith, these same school teachers succeeded 
in having the crucifixes removed from their classrooms ; 
all greetings referring to God or Jesus Christ, so beloved 
among those of the older generation, are being rooted 
out with a fanatical malice that touches on the borders of 
irresponsibility. The real cause of unrest among the 
Slovaks is, upon the very best authority, religious. The 
Slovaks are a deeply religious people. As soon as the 
new educational machinery was set in motion 1400 
Czech school teachers were sent into the Slovakian 
schools. The reason was, the Czech ambassador at 
Berne, Switzerland, told me, that education had been so 
neglected in Slovakia that there was nothing else to do if 
the people were to receive even a minimum of education. 
It is true there had been much neglect; it was one of the 
sins of Hapsburg rule. But it was only half the truth. 
Upon soliciting further information from other sources, 
I was told that the purpose of a Czech mission of teachers 
among the Slovaks was twofold, first, to Czechisize them, 
and, secondly, to eradicate their religious beliefs; the 
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latter, however, because it was considered a barrier to a 
unified Czech nation. It suggests a strong similarity to 
certain Americanization methods employed in the United 
States. The school problem is still acute and will con- 
tinue so for a long time. A hopeful sign has appeared 
in the fact that leaders of Catholic thought have been 
aroused as to their responsibilities in regard to these 
grave problems. 

Certain acts of President Masaryk have enkindled: the 
indignation of the Catholic people. When in Rome 
he visited the King of Italy, but failed to pay his respects 
to the Holy Father. As head of the Republic he repre- 
sents also the seventy-five per cent of the population 
that is Catholic, and this open affront to the Holy Father 
they considered an affront to themselves. They are not 
likely to forget it. This happened about the time that 
the Prince of Japan had his audience with Pope Benedict 
XV, and if the representative of a pagan nation did not 
count it beneath his dignity to visit the Holy Father, 
surely the representative of so large a Catholic country, 
the Czechs argue, should not have done so. They recall 
also that during the summer a message of greeting was 
sent by the President to the Jewish Congress on Zionism, 
held in Marienbad, whilst not a word came from him to 
the two important Congresses held by Catholics at Bud- 
weis and Leitmentz. 

These are acts which the Czech feels very keenly, so 
much the more since the Czech is by nature very grate- 
ful. In these acts he sees the ingratitude of President 
Masaryk, who he explains, would today be an unknown 
blacksmith had not his parish priest, recognizing his 
talents, taken him from the smithy, given him his 
first Latin lessons, and then provided him with the neces- 
sary means to receive the education which he uses today 
as a renegade against the Faith which in his youth 
nurtured him. Feeling against the President is so high 
among the Catholic population that they are sure he 
would be repudiated in an election were such an election 
possible, but because of his services in founding the Re- 
public he holds his position until death. 

The nefarious influence which Masaryk exercised upon 
the younger generation whilst he was professor at the 
University of Prague is becoming from day to day more 
apparent. From this generation a large number of the 


teachers who are so fanatically hostile to the Church have 
been recruited. The knowledge of this fact has caused 


the elite among the Catholics to bestir themselves. The con- 
vention of students, professors, men and women of the 
learned professions, held in July of this year, was a dem- 
onstration without precedent since a number of centuries 
in Bohemia. The parade which was held on this occasion 
moved through the principal streets of Prague, the popu- 
lace standing in reverent awe at the spectacle. It had 
been feared that there would be hostile manifestations 
against the paraders, but to the astonishment of the par- 
ticipants themselves respectful silence awaited them wher- 
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ever they appeared. When the cortege came to the public 
square where for over three centuries a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin had stood, which was desecrated in the tur- 
moil of the revolution by riotous soldiers in their drunken 
glee over the establishment of the new Republic, a large 
wreath of white lilies carried by women university students 
was placed on the desecrated spot. When one of the ora- 
tors, fired with the ardor of an apostle in his address, ex- 
horted his audience to kneel down for a prayer of for- 
giveness for the malefactors, the assembled crowd, partici- 
pants and onlookers, fell upon their knees and there arose 
to the vaulted dome of the heavens above in one accord 
the Lord’s prayer with its matchless petition of pardon for 
all those who trespass against us. This spontaneous, pub- 
lic demonstration of Catholic faith is indicative of the 
Catholic spirit which still is found, though sometimes 
deeply hidden, in the soul of the Czech. Of the Czech 
might be said what René Bazin so picturesquely said of 
the Frenchman: “In the poorest blood of France there 
is always found a drop which believes.” 

A strong Catholic press is the urgent need of the Cath- 
olics of Czechoslovakia. Their daily journals are very 
weak in comparison to those published by their enemies. 
The Czechs in the United States could lend no better aid 
to their persecuted brethren in the fatherland than by help- 
ing to support their press, especially at this time of so 
favorable a rate of foreign exchange on the American 
dollar. Capitalism invests its money where it brings the 
best returns. Why should the children of this generation 
be wiser than the children of the light? 

The Czechoslovakian National Church is a menace to 
the Catholic Faith, not however a menace that need be 
greatly feared. Its leaders are already at war among 
themselves, defections from Catholicism are fewer and 
fewer, whilst many people misled by the earlier rush of 
the reformers are returning to the Faith now that they 
see the real pretentions of the movement. From all indi- 
cations this latest schism and heresy will be of shorter life 
than any of its predecessors. It is not at all “ full of 
potentialities in becoming a strong religious organization,” 
nor will “ further startling changes result in Europe from 
this new Reformation,” as foretold by a certain class of 
American propagandists, to whom, it is clear from their 
writings, the wish is father of the thought. Father Leslie 
J. Walker, S. J., writing in the London Tablet, sums up 
the situation neatly when he asserts that “the real hope 
of Christianity lies with the old Church, which, in spite 
of a hostile Government, a small schism, many apostasies, 
much indifference, a vigorous Serbian propaganda, and a 
still more influential propaganda emanating from wealthy 
Protestants in America, has in’ the space of two years 
become better organized and far more active than she was 
under the Austrian regime for three centuries.” Because 
of this weakening of the hostile forces, the Czech Cath- 
olics are concentrating their efforts to realize a compact 
of large and influential dimensions. They will succeed. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Letiers as a rule should not exceed six hundred words. 


Socialists, Catholics and Capitalists 


lo the Editor of AMERICA : 


Mr. David Goldstein’s communication in America for Decem- 
ber 24 certainly is not an answer to my letter. In the first 
place, he indirectly charges me with creating mythical workers, 
specifically, Irish and Italian groups. Afterwards, about the 
brawny necks of these “myths” he hangs the usual millstones 
»f Socialism and sinks each and every one of them in the green 
sea of indignant Catholicism. Nevertheless, those Rochester and 
Springfield workers are not “ myths” nor are they Amalgamated 
Clothing workers, a conclusion at which Mr. Goldstein arrived 
without rhyme or reason. Incidentally, he can learn a deal 
concerning the Amalgamated’s experiment in democratic industry 
from Father Husslein, whom he somewhat belatedly professes 
to approve. But does Mr. Goldstein really approve and advo- 
cate the social philosophy of this thoroughly Catholic Jesuit 
sociologist? I wonder. Father Husslein quite definitely de- 
clares himself to be opposed to both Socialism and “ rationalistic 
capitalism,” characterizing them as “ equally pernicious.” 

With such Catholic sociologists Mr. Goldstein takes clear issue 
in his original article. Does he know, also, that Father Husslein 
declares that “ modern commercialism is antagonistic to the enttre 
spirit of Christianity?” These declarations, moreover, are made 
in “ The World Problem,” the same thesis which Mr. Goldstein 
tried to use to my undoing. It still amuses me to be classified 
as a Bolshevik and a sower of Bolshevism, because I am guilty 
of referring to certain common ownership, practised in Apostolic 
days. However, I have been placed in good company; the quo- 
tation, for which he condemns me, is taken from a sermon of 
Bishop McNicholas, the militant Dominican prelate of Duluth, 
and, I might add, a long resident of Rome and a personal friend 
of the Holy Father, a persona “ very” grata at the Vatican. The 
sermon, called “Catholic Charity Today and Yesterday,” was 
printed in the Catholic Charities Review for October. 


In “ The World Problem,” Father Husslein pleads the case of 
true democratic industry against the present economic system. 
He presses for the realization of the cooperative movement 
through the establishment of a modified gild system. Father 
Husslein, Father John A. Ryan and the American Hierarchy 
in its “ Social Reconstruction Program” all bear and preach sub- 
stantially the same social message to American Catholics, and 
Americans generally. If this message were put in practise, it 
would mean the gradual breakup of America’s modern capitalism 
and, te a great extent, the abolition of the present slavish wage 
system. 

If Mr. Goldstein stands for these things, his communication 
to America furnishes no satisfactory clue to the fact. For he 
even here casts himself in his habitual role, the official “ anti- 
radical” lecturer of the Knights of Columbus. As always, he 
stresses protests and negations and is pro nothing, not even pro 
the Bishops’ Program, another question of mine which he is 
careful to beg. Besides, I may have additional logical doubts 
concerning Mr. Goldstein’s sociology, since he now confesses that 
he learned it from the American Federation of Labor. If Mr. 
Goldstein is eager to restore all things in the visionless Sam 
Gompers, I am eager to “restore all things in Christ.” At any 
rate, the K. of C. lecturer is specific, at last; in his original ar- 
ticle he indefinitely admitted that he did not go back any further 
than the socalled Reformation for his Catholic sociology. Un- 
like Mr. Goldstein I was schooled in Scholastic philosophy at a 
Catholic college of the Jesuits. To innumerable auditors Mr. Gold- 
stein personifies the Knights of Columbus; the present issue is, 
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therefore, considerably more extended and important than a 
mere individual lecturer. 

The Knights of Columbus in particular are missing a glorious 
opportunity. Patriotism should not be commercially defined. 
After all, the Kingdom of God on earth, although it has no 
“frontiers,” should have, must have its patriots. Indeed, there 
is a very Christian sense in which every man is a citizen of the 
world. We are all brothers under the common fatherhood of 
God, and not warring atoms in a social mass. Every thought, 
every word, every deed of ours should be a constant, breathless 
prayer to God. Accordingly, the Church’s motto in a measure 
is “business is religion.” Therefore, why should Mr. Goldstein, 
and through him the Knights of Columbus, give the impression 
that the Church’s motto is “business is business?” These are 
questions which not only merit but demand answers. 

New York. JoHN HEarRLeEY. 


To the Editor of AMERICA : 

Mr. M. J. Connery in America for December 31 read into my 
letter something I did not have in mind. He thinks that there 
lurked in my thought opposition to those eminent Catholics who 
question the justification of interest taking. I may be permitted 
to say that the view of those eminent Catholics concerning inter- 
est-taking did not suggest even a line in “ Socialists, Catholics 
and Capitalism.” As to the discussion of what would happen if 
interest were to be done away with, I got through with that 
idle speculation when I left the Socialist movement and its ad- 
vocacy of the abolition of private property, rent, interest and 
profit eighteen years ago. If, however, there are those who are 
desirous of knowing the arguments, moral and economic, which 
sustain the justice and social economy of taking-interest they 
may be found in the able letters of Father H. A. Judge, S. J., 
Condé B. Pallen, Ernest F. DuBrul and others, which appeared 
in AmerRIcA during last June, July and August. 

Surely, the contradictions, which Mr. Connery alleges, are not 
to be found in my letters in America, but rather in his narrow- 
ing down of the term “lucrative property” to mere interest- 
bearing property. There is no doubt in my mind that the term, 
lucrative property, as used by Pope Leo XIII in “ Rerum 
Novarum” includes land, all stable and permanent property, to- 
gether with the implements of production, as well as money. 

Why should Catholic writers who so exactly set forth theo- 
logical, moral and philosophical subjects, indulge in a sociological 
terminology that adds confusion to confusion? Is it admissable 
in defense of clear thinking, of right reasoning, for some Catholic 
writers to say: “ We are opposed to Socialism and we are also 
opposed to capitalism,” when it is evident that they do not mean, 
cannot mean, what Socialists mean by opposition to capitalism, 
namely, the abolition of private property? Were it not better, 
with a view to creating a right public opinion, to say, for instance, 
we are opposed to Socialism and we are also opposed to the 
abuses of capitalists, the abuses of the owners of private prop- 
erty, the abuses associated with modern industry, the abuses 
of our manufacturing period, the abuses indulged in by the in- 
dustrial and financial magnates of our day, or some other of the 
hundred and one explanatory phrases that readily come to hand, 
if we do not intend to give comfort to the enemy? 

It were well to bear in mind that Socialists are bent upon 
establishing an industrial bureaucracy by taking over all pro- 
ductive property under control of a central directing authority, 
while those who stand with Leo XIII hold that “the first and 
most fundamental principle, if one would alleviate the condition 
of the masses, must be the inviolability of private property.” 
Leo XIII advises increasing the number of owners of lucrative 
property. 


Boston. Daviw GoLpstew. 
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The World Without God 


A S the Conference for the Limitation of Armaments 
draws to a close, the high hopes that flushed when 
in the name of America Secretary Hughes made his 
brave and astounding proposals, grow cold. The nations 
and the men who misrepresent the peoples of the world 
have settled back into the old ways. And what can the 
end be, unless —— 

On a bright morning 2,000 years ago, a zealot breath- 
ing slaughter against an innocent people spurred his horse 
down the road to Damascus. Suddenly a light from 
heaven shined round about him, and falling to the ground, 
he heard a voice saying to him, “ Saul, Saul, why perse- 
cutest thou me?” Who said, “Who are thou, Lord?” 
and He, “I am Jesus whom thou persecutest.” 

So is the old story told, for the consolation of souls 
that after persecuting Christ have turned to God. But 
the world today is persecuting Christ, scourging Him by 
lying and rapine and murder, nailing Him to the Cross 
when nations send their peoples intended by the common 
Father of all to live in peace and brotherly love, into the 
fields of death. The innocent are oppressed, the weak led 
into captivity, and the land is red with blood that has 
been shed by brothers. Because the Governments of na- 
tions have lied, lied shamelessly one to another, not one 
nation will trust another. Because every nation has seen 
its neighbor prey upon the helpless, not one nation will 
sheath the sword. There is no peace, no trust, no love, 
because today nations boast that as nations they can know 
nothing of Almighty God, and knowing nothing of Him 
may disregard His eternal law. 

God’s might is not shortened, although for the time He 
withhold it. Of Saul, who persecuted Jesus, He made 
Paul whose heart was the Heart of Jesus, a man boasting 
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that no power was able to separate him from the love of 
God. ‘here is no salvation for men or for nations save 
in the Name of Jesus. The world needs God desperately, 
as every human heart needs Him. There is no peace, no 
rest, if He be rejected. May His power beat down the 
world, as of old it threw to the ground the most ardent 
of the Apostles, so that in its abjection it may find God, 
and with Him lasting peace. 


The Catholic School and Democracy 
STATISTICIAN writing for the New York W orld 
estimates that the annual average cost per child in the 

public schools of the entire country is about $57.83. This : 
not a liberal figure ; some of the totals cited for the various 
cities indicate that it is, rather, an underestimate. Th: 
total expense for the city of New York, for instance, is 
given as about $41,000,000, although during the last fiscal! 
year the city spent more than twice that sum in maintain- 
ing the public schools. However, if the estimate be ac- 
cepted as substantially accurate, the value to the country 
of the Catholic school, rated in crude terms of dollars and 
cents, becomes obvious. Since at least 1,800,000 children 
attend these institutions, the saving in one year to the 
respective States is nearly $105,000,090. 

The fact that the private schools relieve the public of a 
great burden has generally been accepted in this country 
as a valid reason why they should be exempted from tax- 
ation, and encouraged in every possible manner. It should 
also give pause to the leaders of the movement, now very 
active in some parts of the country, to force all children 
into the public schools. A State monopoly of education, 
like all monopolies, invariably ends in tyranny, and 
tyranny is always stupidly short-sighted. History shows 
that the State-controlled systems in Prussia and France 
were attended with all the evils which their enemies pre- 
dicted and with very few of the advantages which their 
promoters had hoped to gain. For once, at least, Herbert 
Spencer read this lesson aright when he argued that com- 
plete control of the schools by the civil power was the 
hand of a giant at the throat of a child. It checked all 
genuine progress, since it put an end to investigation and 
proper freedom, and made teaching little more than a 
series of mechanical motions. 

In the American Republic, there is no place for either « 
Federal or a State control of education which implies 
suppression of, or vexatious interference with, the private 
school. The respective States are well within their powers 
when in the interest of the public they establish minimum 
educational requirements which all schools must meet. 
and they are bound to supply the place of the parent when. 
but only when, the child’s natural guardians fail in their 
duty. But under the Federal Constitution the Federal 
Government cannot assume this duty, and it is not an 
American, but a foreign and pagan theory, that the educa- 
tion of the child belongs primarily to the civil power and 
not to the parent. 
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In these days of social unrest, it is bad public policy for 
any community to disturb the schools which make re- 
ligion their cornerstone, since in the view of the founders 
of this Republic, there can be no morality without religion, 
and without morality no firm basis for the continuance of 
democratic methods in government. The most valued 
contribution of the Catholic school to the nation cannot be 
estimated in dollars and cents. It is found in the con- 
tinued endeavor of these schools to lay deep and lasting in 
the soul of the child those principles of religion which will 
make him a good man, an upright citizen, and an unfailing 
defender of his country and its institutions. 


Can a Lawyer Be Defended? 


AST November a criminal with a prison-record very 
creditable to a man of twenty-five, was paroled by 
an over-indulgent board in an Eastern city. For a few 
weeks after his release, the young man confined himself 
to the practise of minor crime, but began the New Year 
by murdering two policemen, both of them family-men 
and citizens of the highest type. As on arraignment the 
murderer had no counsel, the court assigned two capable 
lawyers to assist him. By his own confession the accused 
is guilty, but his counsel have begun what promises to be 
a vigorous defense by applying for a change of venue, 
claiming that a fair trial cannot be obtained in the city in 
which it is alleged that the crime was committed. 
Lawyers have a bad name, and the action of these 
counselors has evoked much bitter criticism. Yet, as 
should be clear to any American, what they have done 
is not only justifiable but praiseworthy. The court has 
assigned them to protect the interests of a man whose life 
is at stake, and they would be guilty both before the law 
and before God should they neglect any reasonable precau- 
tion. Whether or not the accused is guilty is of no present 
concern either to them or to the court. All they know, 
and all the court knows, is that two policemen are dead 
and that this man is accused of having murdered them. 
That a crime has been committed, and that the accused 
committed that crime, are propositions to be established 
beyond reasonable doubt. Neither can be taken for 
granted. Further, except in certain contingencies pro- 
vided for in the Volstead act which is a complete re- 
versal in this and in other respects of American ideals, 
no man is required to prove that he is innocent. On the 
contrary, his accusers are bound to prove that he is 
guilty, and until such proof is offered, he is held to be 
innocent. He is therefore justified in asserting in open 
court “ not guilty,” even when he knows that he is guilty, 
and his lawyer likewise not only may but must defend 
his client to the last. Were he to act otherwise his con- 
duct would be held to be dishonorable and sufficient to 
debar him from practise. For it is evident that freedom 
would be little more than an empty word, if a man could 
be convicted of a crime without proof that a crime had 
been committed, or if he could be convicted on his own 
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uncorroborated testimony, or were he deprived of coun- 
sel, or forced to prove the falsity of whatever charges 
might be alleged against him. The lawyer, then, is 
primarily an officer of the court, charged with the duty 
of taking care that this due procedure be observed. 

It is to the credit of the legal profession that its mem- 
bers have always incurred, along with Constitutions and 
fearless legislatures, the hatred of tyrants. In the 
formation of our own Constitution, a peerless defense, if 
it be used, against tyranny, the profession bore an honor- 
able part. Like the courts themselves, our lawyers are 
bound by oath to secure the administration of justice, 
and while some of them, particularly at the present day, 
have dropped the Seventh and Eighth Commandments 
from the Decalogue, it is an unmerited hardship that they 
be accused of subverting justice when they are striving 
most vigorously to secure equal justice for all. 


Corrupted Socialism at Washington 

OME interesting reactions are obtained when the 

proverb that a man is known by his friends, is ap- 
plied to our respected Congress. For instance, while not 
every friend of the Sheppard-Towner maternity act ad- 
vocates birth-control, every prominent exponent of birth- 
control worked for the passage of the Sheppard-Towner 
maternity bill. Sheppard and Towner and Sterling are 
names to conjure with. One or the other is connected with 
that gigantic farce, Prohibition as by law established, 
with the destruction of a right essential to every sovereign 
State through the Nineteenth Amendment, with the plan 
to destroy local control of the schools by the creation ot a 
politico-educational bureaucracy at Washington, amd 
finally, with the first bill offered to legalize that Federal 
control of the newspapers which was exercised during the 
war. 

The dominant idea of the group represented by these 
men is that the Government established by the Constitu- 
tion should be overturned, not by an appeal to the people 
and through the methods laid down in the Constitution 
itself, but by the steady action of an energetic and inter- 
ested minority. In that manner, as they well know, every 
representative democracy has been brought to ruin. ‘The 
belief of this minority is that the people of the respective 
States are incapable of self-government; that they are 
unable to bring forth healthy children and give them 
proper medical attention without the aid of soive pulitical 
appointee at Washington; that they are either ivdiiferent 
to the education of their children or so ignorant as to 
oppose education ; and, that in consequence of these facts, 
a general decay can be prevented by destroying the present 
form of government, replacing it by a Federal autocracy. 

Senator Sterling, who believes that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should control the schools, also believes that a 
man who was unaware that his friends spent more than 
$200,000 to elect him, is amply qualified to sit in the 
Senate of the United States. But at present the Senator is 
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greatly troubled because some newspapers print a “ sport- 
ing page” which from time to time reports horse-racing. 
it does not occur to the Senator that no one is forced to 
read this page, or that any adult American is capable of 
deciding for himself the result of an occasional or even 
daily perusal of this page upon his moral character. The 
Senator at once concludes that such reports are debasing, 
and that unless the Federal Government snatches the 
paper from the hands of its citizens, a period of national 
degeneracy will set in. Hence his defense of a bill to 
cluse the mails to any newspaper which carries “ tips,” 
that is advice as to what horse will probably win his race. 
But to his grief, no doubt, Senator Sterling met Senators 
Stanley and Borah in the committee hearings, and listened 
to these words from Senator Borah: 

This bill is merely a symptom of the constant building-up of 
a bureaucratic system of government. There is hardly an indus- 
try which is not being brought under the control of some bureau 
here in Washington. It is burying the people beneath a burden 
of taxation and is destroying the initiative which has hitherto 
been characteristic of the American people. 

\ dialogue followed that brutal denunciation of a highly 

moral bill. 

Senator STANLEY: 
»f speech and the press. 


There are two ways of regulating freedom 
You can hold them responsible after 


Liter 


PASCAL AND THE JESUITS 
N 1923, the world will celebrate the third centenary of the 
birth of Blaise Pascal. Pascal’s services to science and his 
epoch-making contributions to the French language and literature 
cannot be forgotten. It may have been with his mind fixed on this 
coming centenary that the Rev. Mr. H. F. Stewart, D.D., edited 
“ Les Lettres Provinciales de Blaise Pascal” (New York: Long- 
mans. $2.60). The members of the Society of Jesus have good 
reason to resent Pascal’s unfair treatment of their moral teaching. 
Yet, in spite of his misrepresentations they will be among the 
first to recognize the genius of the man who, in the words of 
Chateaubriand 
at the age of twelve, with straight lines and circles, created 
the science of mathematics; who at sixteen had composed the 
most learned treatise on conic sections produced since ancient 
times; . . who at twenty-three demonstrated the weight 
of the atmosphere . . . . ; who at an age when other men are 
just beginning to awaken to life, having traversed the whole 
round of human knowledge, perceived its emptiness, and 
turned all his thoughts towards religion; who from that 
moment till his death at the age of thirty-eight, constantly beset 
by infirmity and disease, fixed the tongue that Bossuet and 
Racine spoke, gave at the same time the model of the most 
perfect pleasantry and the closest logic, and finally in the 
short respite that his bodily pains allowed him, solved unaided 
one of the deepest problems of geometry, and set down in 
random order thoughts that seem as much divine as human. 
Pascal, the mathematician and scientist, deserves all the honors 
that can be paid to his memory. Before the “ Pensées,” those 
“Thoughts,” in which he jotted down the merest sketch of the 
sublime visions that haunted him, the reader stands aghast. They 
are disconnected and fragmentary, but in cyclopean mass they 
resemble those blocks of crumbling masonry amid the ruins of 
Balbeck, telling of the vastness and splendor of the temple to 
which they once belonged. The monument which Pascal con- 
structed in honor of the religion of Christ was never completed. 
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they speak, or you can put gags and fetters on them by arbitrary 
prohibitions. In Prussia and Austria the police used to sugges: 
to the papers what they should publish. 
Senator BoranH: We did that too during the war. 
Senator SraNLEY: And we've taken a step forward since ther 
Senator Boran: We ought to have taken a step backwards. 
Senator STANLEY: Our regulations today are more severe thar 
those of autocratic Europe. 


It would seem, then, that in spite of the First Amend 
ment, we have abolished free speech. Through the 
Eighteenth Amendment we have abolished the right tc 
continue in a perfectly innocent personal habit. Through 
disregard of the fundamental principles of the Consti- 
tution, we have opened the way for the establishment oi 
Federal maternity clinics throughout the country. Through 
that same disregard, it is now proposed to put the schools 
of the country in the hands of an educational dictator at 
Washington. 

The next establishment will embrace Federal control oi 
religion, a most important social factor, now operating 
under no Federal sanction whatever. Not much is left of 
the old Federal Constitution, and as Elihu Root has re- 
marked: “ The sad fact is that no one seems to care.” 
It is unfair to designate the spirit now ruling at Wash- 
ington as “ Socialism.” It is a corruption of Socialism. 


ature 


It was meant to be a great apology. Yet Pascal in spite of his 
genius was not a theologian. He was not deeply versed in 
metaphysics, nor thoroughly equipped for the work. In spite 
of the admiration which the “ Pensées” inspire, they leave an in- 
definable impression of gloom and of doubt. Their literary work 
manship is stamped with the seal of genius. In them, logic is 
kindled with emotion. Abstruse thought soars on fiery wings 
Imagination, sentiment, language are linked in harmonious fellow- 
ship. Here Pascal rivals the originality and power of Lucretius, 
the energy and terseness of Augustine. The half-finished sketches 
of the sculptor of this dimly outlined monument, whose founda- 
tions are but half-dug, grip the spectator as with a mystic spell. 
The “ Pensées ” lift the reader to the heights; they drag him down 
at times to the depths. Balanced as the language is, largely and 
splendorously sweeping through every gamut in cadence and 
melody, the thought is insecure and the reader asks himself in 
wonder at times, whether the author of this professed apology 
of the religion of Christ may not after all be a Pyrrhonian in 
disguise, a skeptic still dallying with his doubt and toying with his 
faith. The word “ Fideism” was unknown in the days of Pascal. 
Yet he was practically a fideist, for he mistrusted the capacity of 
human reason to come by its own power to the knowledge of 
certain primary natural truths, such for instance as the existence 
of God. This practical fideism, linked with his rigoristic Jansen- 
ism, his bitterness, his unwholesome irony, mar the beauty of the 
“ Pensées ” and make them on the whole apologetically unsourtd 


The “Pensées” are still admired and read. The “ Provin- 
ciales” must still be read by French lads preparing for their 
A.B., by unfortunate book reviewers, by historians of “ Proba- 
bilism,” of the Jesuits and the Jansenists, and by literary men 
Even French lads, with their proverbial wit and sense of the 
ludicrous, must say of them what Madame de Sévigné’s daughter, 
Madame de Grignan, was forced to exclaim, after the reading 
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of their ever recurrent sarcasm: “C’est toujours la méme 
hose.” “It’s always the same thing.” 

But even the Jesuits, so unfairly held up to ridicule in these 
‘ Letters,” admit that the “ Provinciales” are a literary master- 
piece. Chronologically, they are the first rounded literary mas- 
terpiece of the French language. And it has been well said that 
it must ever be the regret of fair-minded Frenchmen that this 
masterpiece should be wedded to a lie, and that the outlines of 
the legendary Jesuit, the tricky politician, the accommodating 
moralist, the lax theologian, the flatterer of the great, the easy 
director of still easier consciences, can be traced back to those 
silly, weak-minded Jesuits whom Pascal puts forward in the 
“ Provinciales” to defend the moral teaching of their Society. 
If the matter of a book can be separated from its form, style 
from the underlying thought and purpose, then the “ Provin- 
ciales” are a great work. They are decidedly and characteris- 
tically French. Their prose is crisp, natural, pungent, clear. It 
crackles with epigrams, sparkles with humos, flashes with the 
irridescent light of fancy. The “Lettres” are pictures, they 
form bits of comedy such as Moliére might have been glad to 
sign. Milton invests the roll-call of vanished cities and pagan 
deities with all the wizardry of poetry and romance. Pascal, in 
the mere catalogue of Jesuit authors, with the names of Lessius 
and Sanchez, Bauny and Escobar, Castro Palao and Valentia, 
Fagundez and Hurtado, Comitolo and Connink, draws with a few 
rapid strokes a vast gallery of portraits, all movement, color 
individuality and life. 

But the charges made by Pascal against the so-called lax 
morality of the Jesuits, and the pictures he drew of their theo- 
logians are not true. It would not be astonishing if in the 
hundreds of theologians of whom the Society of Jesus is justly 
proud, an erroneous opinion is now and then found. The Jesuits 
lay no claim to doctrinal infallibility. But they vigorously pro- 
test against the charge implied in the “ Provinciales” and which 
“these immortal lies” have perpetuated in history, that their 
Society set out deliberately, not perhaps to falsify the conscience 
of mankind, but to dominate it, and to betray for worldly motives 
the solemn commission entrusted to all priests, that of teaching 
the Gospel in all its simplicity and austerity. 


Readers of the “ Provinciales” inevitably must come to that 
false impression. They will forget all about the occasion which 
gave rise to the masterpiece. Little interest will be found by 
them in the controversies about sufficient and efficacious grace. 
The theological tourney between Jansenism and Port-Royal on the 
one hand and the Jesuits and their friends on the other, will not 
stir them as it stirred French society when the Sacys and the 
Nicoles and the Arnauds, noble duchesses and peers of France 
sallied into the fray. But they will remember those crafty Jesuits 
so splendidly painted in the “Letters,” their casuistry, their be- 
trayal of their priestly trust. Seeing them thus painted, and 
believing them such as they are portrayed, they must despise them. 
It is to be feared that the readers of Mr. Stewart’s book will 
come to this very conclusion. Mr. Stewart considers the Jesuits 
guilty of the “lax morality” against which Pascal protested, 
although he has to admit that neither was Pascal’s evidence un- 
biased, nor his interpretation of motives true. No edition of the 
“ Provinciales ” can be complete, no matter how rich its critical 
apparatus in other things, unless it puts the case of the slandered 
Jesuits in its proper light. This solemn duty is neglected by Mr. 
Stewart. 

The admirers of Pascal loudly praise the eloquence of the 
“ Provinciales,” but is it possible to be truly eloquent when the 
orator has a bad case? Undoubtedly the “Letters” administer 
a splendid tongue-lashing. They flash and thunder. One of the 
unmistakable effects of genuine eloquence they never attain. True 
eloquence lifts up the soul, enlarges its vision, ennobles it The 
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“Letters” embitter it. They use the poisoned shaft of sneer and 
sarcasm. Their effect is not wholesome. From their perusal one 
rises depressed, unsatisfied, with faith in humanity lessened and 
a vague skepticism hovering over his soul. It is easy to mock 
the weaknesses of men or of any group of men. The mocker 
infallibly pays the penalty for the easy assent of the gallery. He 
repels the earnest and the high-minded. 

When coldly and critically analyzed, as Mr. Hilaire Belloc has 
masterfully done in Studies, in an article entitled “ Pascal’s Pro- 
vincial Letters,” the argument of the “masterpiece” is found to 
be of the flimsiest kind. Pascal, observes Mr. Belloc, selects 
what are, “in appearance even” only 132 Jesuit decisions, but in 
real numbers, exclusive of repetitions, only 89. Of these, accord- 
ing again to Mr. Belloc, 3 are wrongly quoted, because as he says 
with admirable fairness, Pascal was “badly briefed”; 17 are 
frivolous; 7 are protests against common sense decisions now 
universally accepted; 2 suggest what the casuist never said; 11 
are verbal tricks; 35 are “purely domestic controversy upon 
points of Catholic practise.” Of the fourteen remaining points, 
adds Mr. Belloc, 8 were finally condemned at Rome and cannot be 
brought against the moral system of the Catholic Church. Three 
“though not condemned, can be and are, by Pascal’s advocates’ 
trick in the way he brings them in, capable of confusion with 
condemned propositions.” Of the i32, concludes Mr. Belloc, 
three points only, one on simony, one on usury and one on a 
matter of justice, remain worthy of attention. All three are doubt- 
ful. “The conclusion,” says Mr. Belloc, “ is dry and without savor. 
But it is exact.” Of the “ Provinciales” might we not quote the 
trite, yet apposite: “ Parturiunt montes If Mr. Stewart’s 
edition contained some such searching analysis, we would give it 
a heartier welcome. 

The “ Letters” caused no little damage to the cause of historic 
truth and religion in France. As an eminent Jesuit, whose words 
once held Paris spellbound, Father de Ravignan, said in his “ De 
Existence et de l'Institut des Jésuites,’ Pascal stabilized the 
lexicon of slander. The colors in which the Jesuits were depicted 
in the modern pamphlet and the novel, by Michelet, Mignet, and 
Eugéne Sue, were unconsciously stolen from the palette of Pascal. 
The form and figure which he had limned with undoubted yet 
repulsive power, were reproduced on other canvases. Can he be 
proud of his offspring? He ridiculed the Jesuits and their 
casuists. Others re-echoed that strain and ridiculed not only the 
decisions of casuists and confessors dealing with the perplexities 
of moral theology, but laughed at Confession and religion. In 
the edition of the “ Provinciales,” of the Abbé Maynard, the 
learned canon of Poitiers quotes one significant sentence from M. 
Lerminier writing in the Revue des Deux Mondes as far back as 
1842: “Pascal has prepared the way, Voltaire can now come.” 
The itidictment is severe. It is not altogether unfounded. 

Joun C. Revittg, S.J. 





“SILENTIUM ALTUM” 


I know a wind-swept hill where all day long 
Comes never footfall or the sound of word; 
Only by swallow’s wing or woodlark’s song 
Is that immense and brooding stillness stirred. 


I sat awhile in that lost, listening place, 

And felt the pulse of time beat slow, beat slow, 
Watching upon the mountain-sides of space 
The fair feet of God’s heralds come and go. 


On pinions of that silence was I raised, 
With awe pervaded and pierced utterly, 
Like theirs that from an Ostian window gazed 
Beyond the bastions of eternity. 
BLrancHe Mary KE ty. 


REVIEWS 


Shall the Nation Die? —By Rev. JosepH Naayem, O.1. New 
York: Chaldean Rescue. 

This is a heart-rending book by an Assyro-Chaldean priest who 
describes in most dramatic fashion the barbarous manner in 
which the unspeakable Turks tortured his fellow countrymen 
during the World War. In five years, 1915-1920, 250,000 of these 
unfortunate people were either murdered or starved to death. No 
suffering was comparable to theirs not even that of the Armen- 
ians. The history of the great tragedy moves calmly from crime 
to crime, until the blood of the reader all but stands still for 
terror at the mere thought of the awful conditions described. 
How the nations of the earth can tolerate for an instant such 
atrocities is beyond the comprehension of sane men. The balance 
of power and greed for trade may be more powerful than mercy, 
but surely they cannot replace respect for manhood and the com- 
mon decency consequent thereon. But yet they seem to be more 
powerful than either or both. Men, women and children were the 
victims of Turkish passions unfit even to mention, and powerful 
nations that could have put an end to the atrocities in a thrice 
were as complacent as lovers in Maytime. As usual defenseless 
girls were prime victims of the Mohammedans who know but one 
law, in times of peace and war. Every Christian should read 
this book which can be procured from Chaldean Rescue, 253 
Madison Avenue, New York. — oe 2 


King Cole. By JoHn Maserietp, With Drawings in Black 
and White by JupirH MAserreLp. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 

They say that it was at Yonkers that Masefield discovered Chau- 
cer. If so a monument to commemorate the event would not be 
wasted. Certain it is that Masefield did somewhere and at some 
time discover our “ morning star of song” and of such discovery 
this little book is ample evidence. As a tale it has not the sub- 
stance and coherence of the master’s work. There is a true echo 
of his music in its verse, though with a difference that relieves 
the modern poet of any taint of plagiarism. In fact we might 
be better pleased if Masefield could acquire a greater mastery 
over the melody and movement of the fourteenth century singer. 
The characters are drawn with a quick sure touch that forcibly 
recalls the “ Prologue,” though the actual features portrayed and 
sittings are more reminiscent of Dickens. 

King Cole himself is a creation, the personification of post- 
war optimism, akin in temperament to the converted Scrooge. 
The color-sense displayed and the joy in spring and birds and 
flowers are truly Chaucerian. The moralizing is somewhat plati- 
tudinous., The form is a romantic creation of the post-Victorian 
type, lacking the tangibility of Scott, the glow of Keats, the vision 
of William Morris. Its most promising note is the faint under- 
tone of religious thought that barely dares make itself heard 
through the rumble of industrial materialism in more than one of 
our contemporary ports. We could not discover just what the 
drawings contributed to the value of this little volume. The poem 
is well worth the money it will cost to buy and the time it will 
take to read it. M. McN. 


The Friendly Arctic. By VituyaLMuR STEFANSSON. New 
York : The Macmillan Co. $6.00. 

This splendid volume contains the story of Stefansson’s five 
and one-half years in the Arctic regions, working under the 
auspices of the Canadian Government. As the late Admiral 
Peary has remarked, Stefansson is probably the last of the old 
school of Arctic explorers, “the worker with the dog and sledge,” 
for the means of travel which science may supply within the 


next fifty vears will probably make the trip to the North Pole 
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as easy and comfortable as a Pullman journey from Chicago 1 
New York. Peary to the end dreamed of conquering the Nor 
by the aeroplane; Stefansson saw possibilities in the submarine 
But the Wright brothers disagreed with Peary, and the presen 
outlook is that for some years at least explorers must rely o: 
the dog and sledge method. But it would be a mistake to con- 
clude that Stefansson merely added a few miles to a beaten 
path. His peculiar contribution to the technique of exploration 
is his demonstration that the explorers can “easily live off 
the country.” Up to the present, exploring parties in the Nor! 
have always turned back when half their provisions were cor 
sumed, on the theory that what was left would suffice for th 
return trip. The theory did not always work out in practis: 
But Stefansson, as Admiral Peary notes in his preface, “ could 
have lived in the Arctic fifteen and a half years just as easily 
as he could have lived five and a half.” 

The complete recorés of the Stefansson exploration are no 
in course of publication by the Canadian Government. Thi 
work done in the Beaufort Sea, across which Stefansson an 
his party drifted on the ice, is of the highest importance, and 
an area of about 100,000 miles hitherto unknown, has been 
mapped. Stefansson fears that he has taken the romance out 
of the North, but his fears are unfounded, for his story is ab- 
sorbingly interesting from the first chapter to the last. “It is 
the mental attitude of the Southerner,” he writes, “that makes 
the North hostile,” a mental attitude which pictures the Arcti: 
region as a silent land of ice and snow lying under a frozen sky 
Stefansson’s expression of his attitude toward the missionaries, 
which is anything but a friendly attitude, will be found un- 
pleasant by many; but with this exception the book may be 
highly recommended. ?. i, Be 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Who's Who. —Twenty years ago “The American Catholic 
Who’s Who” was published and in spite of its hasty com- 
pilation and editing it has since proved a useful reference book 
It received scant patronage and as an investment did not pay 
No second attempt in this field has since been made. Yet th: 
English “ Catholic Who’s Who and Year Book” (Burns Oates, 
7s), the 1922 edition of which is at hand, appears regularly with 
increasing value and information, although there are less than six 
million Catholics in the whole British Empire as against our oft- 
boasted American twenty-odd millions. Of course we have not 
the social class and caste ideals that make so substantial a founda- 
tion for the permanency and success of the English publication, 
but we certainly have all the other elements essential for prac- 
tical recognition for such a reference book did we profit by the 
transatlantic experience and put them into profitable shape. As 
in former issues, the London list includes also a number of names 
of well-known Catholics living on this side of the ocean. 





Three Novels Mr. Oliver Onions has written a noteworthy 
novel in “ The Tower of Oblivion” (Macmillan), which makes 
very serious demands on the reader’s credulity. The author says 
that no one has ever written such a story, and he is probably cor- 
rect. A man of marked personality and exceptional mental power 
suddenly finds himself reversing the ordinary process of time and 
retracing his years. From the age of forty-five he steadily grows 
younger, until he reaches the age of twenty, and is in the unique 
condition of remembering both the days when he was younger 
and the days when he was older. The story is somewhat labored, 
as it must have been if it was to be at all credible, it has a per- 
sistent note of morbidity, and there are some suggestive passages 
that might have been omitted with profit. Two loves, sacred and 
profane, struggle for the man’s heart. The former prevails, 
sweeps into oblivion the haunting memories of the past, and 
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halts the retrogression. Naturally the story has to end ab- 
ruptly. For all its cleverness, the book is not convincing. 
“Simon Called Peter” (Dutton), by Robert Keable, is an unclean 
book, from the indecency of which a belated moral is lamely de- 
duced. An English parson goes to France as a chaplain, finds his 
religion hopelessly out of touch with the materialism and im- 
mortality of the men and women of wartimes, consorts with 
publicans and sinners, plays with pitch and is finally defiled. 
The title is an insult—“ The Hidden Places” (Little, Brown), 
by Bertrand W. Sinclair, deals with a repellent situation, treated 
with mediocre skill. Hopelessly disfigured by the war, and ac- 
cutely conscious of the disgust he awakens, the man of the story 
returns from imprisonment to find that his wife has married 
again in the belief that he was dead. He takes refuge in the 
woods of the Canadian Northwest, where he discovers his wife, 
but he deliberately commits bigamy and brings the blind girl 
he has deceived to live a few miles distant from his lawful con- 
sort. The two women grow fond of each other, the wife keeps 
the secret. The purpose of the novel seems to be to depict the 
morbid self-torture of an ignorant and cowardly soul. 








Huneker and Drinkwater —A seventeenth volume “ Variations ” 
(Scribner’s, $2.00) has been added to the published works of 
the late James Huneker. It is made up of a number of his con- 
tributions to the New York Sunday Times and World when he 
acted as critic for those papers and followed the French journalis- 
tic literary tradition in his work. These essays touch a wide variety 
of literary, art, musical, and esthetic material in the elaboration 
of which he displays the deft entertaining and personal method 
that made him during his career so versatile and popular a writer. 
In the admiration for its brilliance there must also be a note of 
regret that he so early lost his ethical safeguards———Mr. John 
Drinkwater has written five short sketches of “Cotswold Char- 
acters” (Yale, $1.40) including a mason, a fisherman, a “ for- 
eigner,” a footballer and a thatcher. The English rustics from 
the Shroud valley whom the author simply describes are inter- 
esting examples of rural stagnation. For misusing his father the 
young thatcher deserved his fate. Mr. Paul Nash draws five good 
engravings of the worthies. 





Economics.—“ Spending the Family Income” (Little, Brown), 
by S. Agnes Donham, will strike a note of advice in an era when 
money is scarce and luxuries are as much sought after as 
necessities. The author clearly and convincingly explains the 
need of limiting living expenses and also shows how to do it. 
With the author, we admit the difficulty of making any general 
standard as regards present-day expenses, yet the plan she has 
drawn up will show the reader the great value of following such 
a system. There is a wealth of solutions in the book for any 
person who is finding some hidden difficulty in making both ends 
meet.——Charles Taber Stout in “ The Eighteenth Amendment ” 
(Mitchell Kennerley, $1.50), charges organized medicine with 
abetting the Anti-Saloon League in its advocacy of Prohibition. 
The book is interesting from the physiological and scientific 
standpoint. The author’s claim is that the human system needs 
alcohol and despite Prohibition that need will be gratified. None 
of the great moral benefits promised by Prohibition advocates 
have been forthcoming and the new amendment must be brought 
to trial before the whole people-———The “ History of the New 
York Times” (Times) by Elmer Davis, contains a great deal 
of interesting matter, especially for journalists. News gather- 
ing and editorial policies, advertising and special-feature work, 
in fact everything that has gone to the making of a big paper, 
is recounted in a readable well-illustrated volume. Without 
question the Times has achieved a high position as a purveyor 
of news, whatever may be thought of its editorial policies. 
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SOCIOLOGY 
Divorce and the Great Letter A 


T is truly unfortunate that in the minds of persons whose 

travels rarely take them west of Hohokus, New Jersey, the 
great State of California is identified with the home of three 
scourges; namely and to wit, earthquakes, moving-pictures and 
divorces. Granting the existence of the earthquakes, which no 
genuine Californian will admit, it is also unfortunate that these 
interesting tremblers succeed so poorly in destroying the moving- 
picture which our Hohokus travelers naturally connect with the 
moving-picture actor and divorce. We hate what we do not 
know, and while 4 Kempis remarks very sagely that few persons 
are improved by travel, could we go to California we might find 
a new background, destructive of our prejudices. 


Tue New RInGs 

E might find upright, hard-working men and women who 

set forth with their tin pails every morning when the 
whistle blows to summon them to another long, hard day at the 
moving-picture factory. We might encounter an unobtrusive, 
almost bashful, earthquake, whose gentle, soothing tremblings 
would bring back the days when we were rocked in our mothers’ 
arms. We might even find plenty of people in the picture-colonies 
and assuredly, thousands outside, who have never known the easy 
processes of a divorce-court. Anything may happen in California, 
for we have never been there. But to know people and places is 
often a great help to kindliness and charity. After years of 
patient residence in Boston, heroic souls have been heard to speak 
well of the East wind. 

We should also meet in California an enterprising jeweler, who, 
mistaking his little corner for the whole wide world, has designed 
a new ring. It is intended for the adornment of persons who 
have secured a legal divorce, and with its broken bows and broken 
hearts curiously fashioned in gold and stones, is said to be very 
beautiful. But its designer is no Cellini; obviously the work lacks 
the prime artistic merit of sincerity. Broken cupid bows and 
fractured hearts are all very well for the deep grief of the swain, 
mourning his first rebuff. But he realizes after a time that first love 
is usually like measles or mumps; inevitable but not permanent. 
Our Californian craftsman should leave mythology and carry his 
wits back to Puritan New England, threading his way through 
Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet Letter.” He need not exclaim with the 
ancient beadle, “ A blessing on the righteous Colony of the Massa- 
chusetts, where iniquity is dragged out into the sunshine!” but 
in these grim pages of human sorrow, he will find a hint. Re- 
working his design, he will remove the hearts and bows to replace 
them with the great letter A. For thus should they be marked 
who cast aside the partner they have chosen for eternity, to 
enter upon another engagement with no higher ideals than one 
might use on a stock-farm. 


THE PLAcE oF Law 

UT as the moralist has learned through sad experience, 

neither the civil law nor good advice acts as a sufficient barrier 
against the determination of men and women who propose to 
cast off the old state to assume a new. Good advice is handi- 
capped by this difficulty, that when it opposes our set intention, 
it seems bad, not good; and as for the civil law, its purpose may 
be admirable, but it can be easily circumvented by a clever prac- 
titioner. The spirit of the man who sent his wife to an insane 
asylum and then elected a crowd of men to the legislature on 
condition that they make mental infirmity legal ground for divorce, 
still works, but in a subtler manner. It is true that the so-called 
“ strict” divorce laws usually indicate an ideal aimed at, if rarely 
attained, and for this reason they may be justified. True also 
is it, that the State can and should surround the marriage-bond 
with a more effective protection than it at present guarantees. 
Even if marriage be stripped of all religious connection, and be 
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regarded simply as a natural contract, it remains clear that no 
contract is of higher importance to society. It is encouraging to 
observe that the conscience of the public, of the bench, and of the 
bar seems awakening to this fundamental social truth. Several 
State Bar Associations have adopted rulings, binding upon all 
members of the profession, which will operate to reduce fraudu- 
lent practices, and in a number of States a plan is proposed which 
requires an interval of from five to thirty days between the 
issuance of a license by the State and the marriage-ceremony. 


CALLING THE BANNS 


N New York, Judge Alfred J. Talley, of the Court of General 

Sessions, has championed the need of this legislation, and his 
words are well worth repeating. Writing for the New York 
American, Judge Talley observes: 

I do not say that this legislation would be a panacea in 
domestic cases, that it would wipe clean the divorce dockets, 
or that it would perform miracles with human nature. But I 
am convinced that this is the one measure the State could 
take which would be an intelligent preventive for hasty and 
ill-advised marriages and the sufferings which they bring. 

It is not the publicity, necessarily, but the interval of a 
month in which time to gain a sober perspective of the step, 
which would bring about the desired reformation. So far as 
the State is concerned, marriage is the most important rela- 
tionship upon which two human beings can enter. It is 
scandalous that a step upon which the welfare of the nation 
and of future generations rests, may be undertaken with no 
more restriction or effort than one encounters in ordering a 
meal or buying a theater ticket. 

Our laws, or lack of laws, make it possible for a man and 
a woman to meet at a party, go to the city hall, get a license 
at one window, and have a ceremony performed at another. 
and all in one day. 

Judge Talley then draws attention to the value of the old 
Catholic custom of “calling the banns,” a custom still retained 
in many non-Catholic countries abroad. 

The custom of publishing the banns, required by some 
churches, is based on centuries of experience and a thorough 
understanding of human weakness. Hasty, impulsive mar- 
riages are rarely successful. 

Bigamy, annulment and divorce cases, and many conse- 
juences resulting from misrepresentation, could be prevented 
in large measure, if time were required between the getting 
of the license and the performance of the ceremony. I grant 
that people may fall in love on sight, and that love may be 
enkindled in some persons more quickly than in others. But 
if the emotion is genuine, it will last thirty days. If not it 
is not a firm foundation for a home. 

Once they are married, little can be done to regulate 
people’s affections. The time for legislation is before the 
marriage ceremony is performed. 

The truth of Judge Talley’s observations must be admitted by 
all who have come in contact with that great source of social 


disorder, the home wrecked by divorce. 
BEGIN IN TIME 


T is as singular as it is melancholy, that so many social workers 
of marked technical ability, have failed utterly to recognize why 
divorce is so common amongst us. As Judge Talley has pointed 
out, law can do very little once the marriage ceremony is per- 
formed, and not a great deal before the contract is entered upon. 
We must begin with the child. But to judge from current social 
literature, we have absolved our obligations to the child when 
we have given him a course in sex-hygiene, and provided him 
with playgrounds. They alone, it would seem, suffice. Our 
schools too, ruled, unfortunately, by a philosophy which instead 
‘of telling the child, “ You can do it and therefore you must,” have 
told him, “ You do not like to do, and therefore you need not,” 
have done much to bring up a generation which is ready to 
abandon the most sacred obligations as soon as they entail hard- 
ship. If we do not begin to teach our children, even the youngest, 
“to overcome themselves” as the old ascetics would put it, our 
race of shirkers will increase beyond all bounds. Prate as we wish 
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about the dignity of human nature and its immense potential:\, 
for good, it yet remains true that among the most prominent 
traits of human nature is a tendency to avoid hardship, whatey. ; 
the cost, to live in ease. Of course, there can be no lastin, 
morality without religion, but if we are determined, as we appar- 
ently are in this country, to allow no trace of supernatura! 
religion to find a place in our schools, let us at least be warned 
in time, and teach the rising generation, not “the joy of hard 
work” for that is largely nonsense, but the impossibility 
comfortable living without hard work. It sounds a paradox, bit 
it is only a truism; for it is and has always been, the daily prac- 
tise of every mother who has given the world a child whose |i 
and work, in small things or in great, have made the world wise: 
and better. Paut L. Brake y, S.J 


EDUCATION 


Sovietism in American Education 


OLLOWING the success of the National Teachers Associa 

tion in procuring the establishment of a Federal Bureau of 
Education in 1868, already noticed, Senator Henry W. Blair of 
New Hampshire became the recognized leader of the advanced 
theories of centralized national control of public education. Be- 
ginning in the early ’70s and extending over his career of twenty 
years in both Houses of Congress, he devoted his efforts mainly 
to furthering that program. He introduced and advocated a series 
of bills, intended to expand and consolidate Federal jurisdiction 
over the local schools, with the ultimate purpose of exclusive 
national authority in such matters. His project for distributing 
to the several States the money derived from the sales of public 
lands, in aid of agricultural and mechanical colleges, with a 
degree of Federal control over such institutions, was enacted into 
law, and it was the “thin edge of the wedge” that opened the 
breach in the constitutional fabric of the Government, since so 
dangerously extended and widened. That measure, however, was 
partially justified by the fact that the money thus used to sub- 
sidize the States into servility to national supervision, in matters 
of purely local concern, already properly belonged to them as 
their shares of a public fund. 


THE FEDERAL TREND 

UT Senator Blair was not able to carry his advantage further 

at that time. There was yet sufficient loyalty to the Consti 
tution among members of Congress, and enough sanity of public 
opinion in the country at large, to defeat additional inroads upon 
State sovereignty in educational affairs. He himself recognized 
the unconstitutionality of such legislation, and to remove the 
organic obstacle he offered an amendment to the Constitution, 
authorizing a national system of public schools, and of national 
religion as well. But the propaganda of syndicated pedagogy had 
not yet corrupted Congress, and the proposed amendment met 
with little or no serious support. 

That was in 1888. During the years that have elapsed sinc 
then, so rapid and effective has been the work of the nationalistic 
educators, popular sentiment has been so radically perverted that 
the lawmakers and the people, calmly and with satisfaction, con- 
template such measures as Federal vocational training, the Ster- 
ling-Towner bill, the Sheppard-Towner maternity act, the creation 
of a department of public welfare and social service, child-labor 
laws, and almost any other scheme of Federalized Socialism that 
the mischievous and meddlesome ingenuity of the soviets can 
devise. The States still nominally retain control of their educa- 
tional systems, but in reality they have been reduced, insensibly 
but surely, to a subsidized subserviency to the National Education 
Association, to whose disciplined ranks all local organizations 
furnish a constant and obedient army of recruits. The prevailing 
sentiment regards Federal monopoly of educational enterprize 
with a uniform and compulsory curriculum prescribed by the 
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educational autocrats, as a desirable rather than a dangerous 
consummation. 
Tue Bureau oF EDUCATION 

HE United States Bureau of Education, called into being at 

the behest of the Teachers Association, has been identified 
with that organization and its successors since 1868. In recent 
years, so close has been the relationship, they may be regarded as 
convertible agencies of the same propaganda. The official litera- 
ture of both has established the meaning of certain terms and 
classifications. “Common schools” include all public schools 
supported by general taxation, from the kindergarten to the high 
schools. The standard school age is from six to eighteen years, 
of which period eight years are allotted to the graded schools and 
four to the high schools, the kindergartens caring for children 
under six years old. While there has yet been no formal and 
binding authority for uniformity of instruction in these institu- 
tions, there has been a steady approach in that direction, under 
the pressure of the teachers’ organizations, until there is practi- 
cally a fixed and universal curriculum in force throughout the 
Union. To say that it is purely arbitrary and artificial is but 
to state a palpable fact. 

The Bureau divides the country into five districts: the North 
Atlantic, the South Atlantic, the North Central, the South Central, 
and the Western. According to Monroe’s “ Cyclopedia of Educa- 
tion,” an accepted authority among the teachers, there is a variety 
of conditions and of educational sentiment in these districts. In 
New England, included in the North Atlantic division, the old 
fashioned attachment to local control remains strong, due to 
conservative traditions; there are common schools but no State 
universities. The North Atlantic and North Central districts 
present a dense and mixed population, industrial congestion, and 
a complication of interests and problems. 

In the South Atlantic and South Central sections the population 
is thin and poor, agriculture is the chief industry, high taxation 
yields a small revenue, the negro problem is dominant, and the 
schools are inferior. He might have added that in the South the 
same conservative traditions obtain as in New England, only 
stronger, which prevents full popular support to public schools. 
The Western district has a sparse population but high average 
wealth, there is intense educational zeal, heavy taxation produces 
large revenues which are lavishly expended upon the schools, and 
the State universities are highly developed. It might be remarked 
further, that in this new region, removed from all restraint of 
reverence for any institution or achievement of the past, soviet- 
ism in education, as in almost every other activity, enjoys 
unlimited exploitation. 

EpuCATIONAL STATISTICS 


HE “Statistical Abstract” issued by the Government for 

1920 contains the figures relating to public education in the 
United States, and is perhaps the latest authentic compilation. 
It shows a total enrolled school population of 20,853,516, with a 
teaching staff of 650,709, of whom 105,194 are male teachers and 
545,515 are female. In addition there are 9,180 superintendents of 
schools, 5,119 supervisors, and 12,591 principals, making a total 
of 26,890 persons engaged in “overseeing” the teaching faculty. 
The amount expended annually by the States for public schools, 
exclusive of universities, is $763,678,089, of which the sum of 
$436,477,000 is paid to the teachers, superintendents, supervisors 
and principals, and $327,201,089 is expended for other accounts. 
This takes no account of the value of school buildings, equipment, 
supplies and permanent investments, nor of the vast sums 
invested and expended for universities, State colleges and normal 
schools, which would add a total of several billions to the educa- 
tional assets of the country. Nor does it include the cost of 
maintaining a force of agents, boards, contractors, and the petty 
supernumeraries employed in the operation of the immense 
machinery of the whole system. There are 13,951 public high 
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schools, 251 normal schools, 40 State universities, some 20 State 
colleges for vocational education, with quite a number of cor 
rectional institutions of an educational character. 
Cost or EpucaTION 

AKING the country as a whole, it can be safely asserted 

that the amount of money invested in institutions of public 
instruction, and paid out for their operation and maintenance 
annually, exceeds greatly that collected and used for any other 
public or governmental purpose whatsoever. This refers to the 
funds expended by the States. The Federal Government likewise 
maintains an army of educational employes under the direction of 
the Bureau of Education and its various divisions, while lately 
the Federal Board of Vocational Education has developed into 
an expensive agency, distributing to the State the sum of $6,106,- 
794 in 1920, being an increase of $1,496,418 over the amount paid 
out in 1919. It is impossible to estimate the cost of the forty- 
eight State governments, but a comparison with Federal expenses 
will give an idea of the relative cost of public education. In 
1917, which was the last year of “normalcy,” the “ordinary ex- 
penses” of the national Government, in all departments, were 
$1,041,672,611; thus demonstrating that the annual expenditure 
for operating the common schools amounts to more than half 
that of running all the institutions of the Federal Government 
If there be added the other items of investment, equipment and 
the various agencies outside of the common schools, the total 
would exceed immensely the sum total of every Federal expense. 
It has been calculated, with conservatism and approximate 
accuracy, that the taxes collected for educational purposes, in all 
jurisdictions, amount to sixty-five per cent of all taxation, and 
the greater part of this stupendous sum is spent for things that 
have no proper place in any sensible system of practical education. 
Mr. Julius Barnes, chairman of the “Institute for Public Serv- 
ice,” very recently stated that “labor and capital alike are being 
taxed, for the education of young men and women in high schools 
and colleges, from $150 to $800 a year a student, besides the cost 
of their support and the worth of their time while studying.” 

A very slight survey of the subjects taught in the schools of all 
grades, as well as in the higher institutions, will convince any 
sane mind that they cover a vast and complex range of activities 
and diversions wholly unrelated to the objects for which public 
education, as a justifiable prerogative of the State, was originally 
sanctioned or should be maintained. These extraneous studies 
and pursuits have been introduced and are defended on the theory 
that the public schools are “a social institution,” intended to 
socialize the child rather than to inform his mind or develop his 
character. 

UsELess EXPENDITURES 


tigre enormous fund collected in taxes and paid out, as above 

described, is very unevenly distributed over the country. The 
highest per capita expense for enrolled pupils in the common 
schools is in the Western district, notably in Washington and 
California; the lowest expenditure per student is in the South 
Atlantic and South Central divisions, especially in Georgia where 
the very least money is spent for public education. In the North 
Atlantic and North Central districts there is a general average 
much the same in all States, being about a third less than in the 
West but three times as great as in the Southern section. There 
can be no just complaint at the mere size of the funds disbursed 
for so laudable an end, if they produced the desired results and 
were economically and effectively used. But the handling of so 
much money, the opportunity and temptation for waste, extrava- 
gance and even worse, the ever-growing multitude of those en- 
gaged in the work and interested in its selfish exploitation, the 
inevitable lust for power and privilege that inheres in human 
nature when vested with peculiar and exclusive prerogatives, these 
are considerations not to be obscured by sentimental and patriotic 
appeals, not to be put aside at the dictation of those most solicitous 
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for the perpetuation of possible abuses. The authority before cited 
(Monroe) summarizes the characteristic tendencies of the organ- 
ized teachers’ movement as follows: (1) specialization of instruc- 
tion into the most minute subdivisions, with narrow limits of 
interest; (2) promotion of educational legislation; (3) prepond- 
erance of the female element in educational work; (4) pecuniary 
betterment of teachers. All of these have a selfish motive, are 
capable of sinister ends, and offer potential inducements to mis- 
guided counsels and injurious expedients. The combination of 
them, under skilful and insistent leadership, has seriously afflicted 
the body politic with an intolerable load of taxation, a vexatious 
interference with the domestic and social order, a multiplication of 
the symmetry of our constitutional Government, an arbitrary and 
superficial schedule of unnecessary studies, and a general demor- 
alization of public sanity in the most vital concern of individual 
and national life. These are the obvious and objective effects of 
educational sovietism, apparent upon the surface of its actual 
application. Its remote and subjective symptoms, manifested in 
its derangement of ethical and religious principles and the de- 
struction of fundamental faith in God’s government of the world, 
remain yet to be examined. 
DupLtey G. WoorTeN. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Bureau of Catholie 

{indian Missions 
HE office of Director of the Bureau of Catholic Indian Mis- 
sions, left vacant by the death of the venerated Mgr. Ket- 
cham, has been filled by the appointment to that position of Rev. 
William Hughes, pastor of St. Basil’s Church, Los Angeles, Cal. 
A native of Sacramento, Father Hughes studied first at St. Mary’s 
College, Oakland, under the care of the Christian Brothers and 
later pursued philosophical studies at the Catholic University, 
whence he went to St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, where he 
finished his theological course. After his ordination he showed a 
predilection for work amongst the Indians. In order to render 
himself more efficient he spent a year in Mexico acquiring Spanish 
and on his return home he worked zealously on five different 
reservations. In 1910 he was appointed assistant director of the 
Bureau from which he resigned in 1916. Thus he is not a stranger 
to the work which he will have to carry on, let us hope, for many 
years to come. For he is an able man and the work for which he 
is destined is most important to the Church in the United States. 


Intellectual Prime at 
Fourscore Years 

S the shadows of life’s day grow longer it is consoling to 

trust, in Browning’s words, that the best is yet to be. Spirit- 

ually, by the grace of God, this can certainly come true. But there 
is an interesting editorial in the Ave Maria which dwells upon the 
intellectual and artistic achievements of famous men in far 
advanced age: 

The three great Greek tragedians, A®schylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, continued to write with undiminished vigor 
and effectiveness till past threescore and ten; and Sophocles 
was more than eighty when he produced “* CEdipus Coloneus.” 
Plato taught in his famous academy until his death at eighty; 
and Thucydides, dying at seventy-five, left his history of the 
Peloponnesian Wars unfinished. Socrates began studying 
music when he was about eighty years of age. 

In modern times the examples are still more numerous. 
Goethe finished “ Faust” on the eve of his eighty-third birth- 
day. Titian painted his famous “ Battle of Lepanto ” when he 

was ninety-eight. Alexander von Humboldt completed his 
“Cosmos” in his ninetieth year. Von Moltke was in full uni- 
form at eighty-eight. At the same age Commodore Vander- 
bilt was the most active railroad man of his day. Newton, 
Voltaire, Herbert Spencer, Talleyrand, Jefferson, Gladstone, 
Bismarck, Tennyson, Theodore Mommsen, Popes Pius IX. 
and Leo XITII., and Cardinals Newman and Manning—all 
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these and hundreds of their contemporaries were active and 
in their intellectual prime after passing the fourscore mark. 
In the House of Lords at present are the Earl of Halsbury, 
ninety-nine years old; the Earl of Ducie, ninety-four; and 
Baron Eversley, eighty-nine. The only American politician 
to rival these Englishmen is Congressman Joseph Cannon, who 
is eighty-five——two years younger than former Senator 
Chauncey Depew, still active in his attendance to business. 
Senator Dillingham, at seventy-seven; Senator Lodge, seven- 
ty-one; and Senator Culberson, sixty-six, are comparatively 
youthful, as is the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, Judge 
Taft,—only sixty-four. 
The secret of attaining to old age, some one has said, is work, 
work, work. Many of these men certainly were among the world’s 


greatest workers. 


Catholic Charities 
in Australia 

DETAILED list of the Catholic charities in Australia has 

been prepared by Mr. J. M. Cusack for the Australian 

Freeman’s Journal, a list which, he says, “I think will surprise 
most readers, but which should fill them with a holy love, admira- 
tion and pride in the Divinity of the Church, which in one little 
country, our own dear Australia, can do all this work with very 
little sympathy and sometimes much opposition from those outside 
her fold.” We quote his summary only: 

Orphanages 34, hospitals 20, refuges and reformatories 15, 
industrial schools 6, homes for the aged 6, foundling homes 
3, poor schools 2, and miscellaneous 3. Besides these she has 
built 2165 churches, 1058 primary schools, 46 colleges for 
boys, over 200 superior boarding schools for girls. She is 
educating 178,347 Catholic children in her own schools, at her 
own expense, to teach which 8,000 nuns and 664 Brothers 
have consecrated their lives to God. All this work and sacri- 
fice is being done by 1,104,116 Catholics in Australia. 

This, as Mr. Cusack concludes, is but a sample, “and a small 
one,” of what the Church is doing in every country. 


Mgr. Cerretti and 

M. Francois Albert 

OT long since M. Francois Albert told the French Senate that 

the present Papal Nuncio in France, Mgr. Cerretti, had 

meddled in politics in favor of M. Deschanel’s candidacy for 

the presidency. The latter, who was present at the time the 

charge was made declared he had no knowledge of such inter- 

vention, and now Mgr. Cerretti enters a denial of the accusation 
in this letter sent out by the N.C.W.C. News Service: 


Paris, December 17, 1921. 
Mr. President: 

It is truly with extreme surprise that I read in the Official 
Journal of December 16 the role attributed to me in the 
Senate by a member of that High Assembly, with reference 
to your election to the presidency of the Republic. 

You have affirmed on your honor that you know nothing 
of the step attributed to me. 

I wish to give you the assurance, for my part, that this 
step never took place. Two dates, furthermore, suffice to 
prove it. Having come to Paris to the Peace Conference to 
handle certain questions of international politics which affected 
Catholic interests, I left again at the end of June, 1919, at a 
time when everyone will agree that no discussion had arisen 
on the subject of your candidacy. I did not return to Paris 
or to France until August, 1921, to present my letters of 
credence. 

P For the rest, you may make of this letter any use you deem 
t. 

Kindly receive, etc. 

B. Cerretti, 
Archbishop of Corinth, 
Apostolic Nuncio. 


Incidents of this kind should serve to make Catholics cautious 
of believing the frequent accusations against Bishops and priests 
by foreign politicians, especially by Latin politicians. 
















































































